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The i You'll farm better, and be happier if you read The Farm Journal. It 


—— al pleases the women folks, amusesthe children;the hired help would 
— _ rather read it than work. Over | 300 pages a year— practical, 
Snes. 4, full of gumption, ideas that make you money, pictures that 
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Stopping the Price Slump 


Don’t be scared at falling prices. What you buy will drop 
more than what you sell. And then you'll be better off than 
ever before. “Stopping the Price Slump,” in the big December 
issue of The Farm Journal, answers your biggest problem. It is 
a vigorous, timely article that tells you what to do, what to 
expect, and where we are at generally. Don’t miss it! Use the 
coupon! You'll find The Farm Journal always leads on all big 
questions. Here are more good things: 


My Pian to Help the Farmers Christmas for Rent 
By President-elect Harding By Mary Carolyn Davies 
An exclusive message to The Farm Journal Here is one of the finest stories we have read 
from our new President—one of the biggest in a long while—a new idea, beautifully 
features in any farm paper. He tells in straight- written. There is a lonely girl at Christmas 
from-the-shoulder fashion what he can do, time, a rented mother, tree children, and— 
and how he will do it with strong measures, well, you'll never stop until you've finished it 
guickly, forcefully applied. Read this, sure! in the December issue of The Farm Journal. 
Bull Clubs —the Dairyman’s Big Stick Results With Potash Fertilizer 
At last, here comes the Bull Club — the An exhaustive series of tests proves that 
beginning of the end for scrub bulls! Follow potash pays wonderfully in some combinations 
this Farm Journal campaign for “ Pure-Bred —poorly in others. In a masterful analysis, 
Sires for every farm.” It’s the surest way Dr. W. J. Spillman gives you the facts about 
we know to make more money from stock. potash fertilizer in the December Farm Journal. 
Over a Hundred Articles and Features Like These: 
To Market, To Market, Together Farmerettes, More Crops, Good Prices 
Over 26,000,000 Horses and Mules Botching the Homestead with Paint 
How to Remodel the Old Home Bees in the Orchard, or no Fruit 
Breeding Calendar for Live Stock Lost and Found —a New Serial 
A Talk with Cecelia—Prize Hen Recipes for Christmas Candies 
Cement in Freezing Weather What It Costs to Grow Wheat 
Sensible Home-made Xmas Gifts Live Stock Shortage Ahead 


Get This Big, Interesting December Issue of 


ihe Farm jOUr 


‘\ Issued Two years f 1.00 Maliers Bidg., Chi 
" Monthly po S5ca = Washington Square, Philadelphia 









ag om N*., catch your eye, cartoons, sayings that grow smiles: More 
Enclosed is a dollar bill N%, than 1,050,000 happy, contented families read the 
- : , world's biggest farm paper. Join them today! 


for which please enter my % 

subscription to = tines 4 Nie Here’s the coupon. Useit now—andit will 

Se forthe ibeoadear Samed ‘“ bring the best Xmas present you ever 
‘\ had. The Farm Journal promises it. 

Name ” ‘ica 


_ \N. December Issue Now on Sale at 
All News-stands—5c 
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There’s good, wholesome 
fun like this in every issue 


Small Boy: “I prom- 
ised I'd be generous with 
my sled, so I'll let Sis 
have it going up hill, 
and I'll have it going 
down.” 


Everybody in the Family Wants 
The Farm Journal First — 


Mother likes Aunt Harriet and 
the poultry helps. The children 
want the Boys and Girls corner, and 
the picture page. Sister likes the 
stories and fancywork. Fatherreads 
from cover to cover. Everybody 
gets a good laugh from the funny 
little pictures, Walt Mason's poem, 
and quaint Farm Journal sayings. 
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“SELLING” ALFALFA TO THE CORN BELT 


AS the idea of alfalfa as a paying crop been 
H sold” to the corn belt? 

When a salesman gets his prospect’s name on the 
order blank, according to the lingo oi the trade, he 
has “sold” him. When a manufacturer has cen- 
tered such an intense advertising campaign on a 
certain district that he feels sure he has every per- 
son in that district convinced of the merits of his 
goods, he says he has “sold” the district. 

Are corn belt farmers “sold” on alfalfa? After 
reading the farm papers, anyone will say that 
they are. .n talking to extension men and to lead- 
ing farmers at short courses and conventions, the 
same answer would be good, and yet 

It is easy to think that farm production practice 
progresses faster than it actually does. We think 
that of course every real farmer in the corn: belt 
has a silo—until we stop to count. Everybody, of 
course, uses pure-bred sires—until we make a sur- 
vey. And so in the same way, without thinking 
much about it, we are inclined to believe that every- 
body grows legumes and almost everybody grows 
at least a little alfalfa. 

Wrong again. 

The harsh and bitter truth is that clover is losing 
ground in many sections, that a straight corn and 
oats rotation is the rule in many 





Then I put on a top dressing of fifteen loads of 
manure to the acre, and about six tons of ground 
limestone. I only experimented with a small plot 
of six acres at first. This was rather sandy soil on 
high ground. 

“It seemed to me that the place for the manure 
and the lime to go was on the top of the soil, where 
the roots of the young plants could get a chance 
at the added fertility during the first critical weeks 
of their growth. All of this work was done thru 
the winter and spring. Then along later in the 
season I began to put in some mighty hard licks 
in getting the soil into good physical shape. I 
worked over the land until it was worked down fine 
enough for a garden. 

“There was a little question in my mind as to 
whether it was advisable to put in a nurse crop 
or to seed the alfalfa alone. It seemed to me, how- 
ever, that most of the men who used the nurse 
crop had failed to get a stand of alfalfa, and had 
also obtained a very poor crop of oats, so I thought 
that I would take a chance and make sure of get- 
ting a good stand of alfalfa, even if I did lose a 
year, 

“T used twenty pounds of seed to the acre, and 
inoculated the seed with the prepared culture. The 





localities and that in many sec- ~ 
tions alfalfa has never been tried. i 

Take Linn county, Iowa, for 
instance. Linn county is a good 
county, with an average yield of 
corn that matches up fairly well 
with the state average. 

Get off the Illinois Central at 
Coggon, a little town set in the 
middle of some of Linn county’s 
rolling corn land. Start out from 
town by auto and start looking 
for that vivid green that shows 
the location of an alfalfa field. 

Nothing shows up. Once in a 
while there is clover, oftener tim- 
othy, still oftener blue grass. Plen- 
ty of corn and lots of black-and- 
white cattle grazing in pastures. 
But of alfalfa, nothing but the 
comments of some farmers: “I 
tried it ten years ago. It didn’t 
pay.” 

Four miles out the road makes 
asudden bend. You roll along a 
smooth country road for a quar- 
ter of a mile and then look to the 
left on as fine a field of alfalfa as 
the state holds. There are eight- 
een acres of it in one field, and 
farther off on a higher slope an- 
other patch of eight cares. This is the first and 
only field that ean be found in this district. Yet this 
field has yielded five tons to the acre when the 
Market price was $30 a ton. It has in addition fur- 
nished pasture for cows and hogs; it has been the 
basis for the ration of a dairy herd and has elimi- 
hated high-priced concentrates from the feed. 

In spite of this, it is still the only alfalfa field in 
the neighborhood. Other farmers have tried to grow 
the crop, have failed, and gone back to the old rota- 
tion. Yet C. R. Mills, owner of a 420-acre farm in 
this tow nship, and first-class alfalfa enthusiast, has 
succeeded, 

“One of the reasons that I have done as well as 
T hay with the growing of alfalfa,” said Mr. Mills, 
“is that I was the last man in the neighborhood 


fo make a trial of it. A number of years ago every 
one und here took a notion to grow alfalfa, and 
almost all of my neighbors took a try at it. It 
looked like a lot of trouble to me, and I couldn't 
See aly very good results, so I held off and waited 


"0 see what the results would be. 
Finally one neighbor got a real stand. I de 


cided that to get a crop like his was worth all of 
“ ‘sy uble he took and more, and so I went to 
ork, 


“I decided that alfalfa was a good enough crop 
" be worth a lot of hard work in getting ready for 
t. I plowed deeply—about ten inches—in the fall. 





Alfalfa Field on the G. R. Mills Farm 


seeding was done late in June. That was four 
years ago, and since that time that field has made 
an average of five tons to the acre every~crop 
season. 

“After getting this good a start in alfalfa, I went 
on the following year and seeded six more acres, 
and then six acres more the next year. At the 
present time I have about twenty-six acres in al- 
falfa, and expect to keep on adding to this amount 
every year. The production this year was a little 
bit under the average of the other years. I had 
three cuttings and averaged about four tons to 
the acre over the entire field. There is, however, 
a good growth left that will give me a good deal 
of fall pasture and leave the field in good shape 
for the winter. 

“I have made only one change in my method of 
seeding since I first started to raise alfalfa. Where- 
as, I used six tons of ground limestone per acre 
the first year, since that time I have only used 
four tons to the acre. I have, however, never de- 
creased the amount of manure that I used. It is 
impossible to get a good stand of alfalfa without 
using plenty of manure.” 

How did it happen that Mr. Mills succeeded 
where his neighbors had failed? Probably a part 
of the reason for his success is due to the fact 
that he went after the job in a more thoro fashion 
than the ordinary farmer was willing to do. Mr. 
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Mills himself thinks that the fact that he seeds 
alone, without a nurse crop, is one big reason for 
his success. 

“[ have never seen a good field of alfalfa started 
in this district with a nurse crop,” said he “It 
is true that there also have been failures where 
the alfalfa has been seeded alone, but I believe 
that the ground was not properly prepared and 
was not heavily manured. According to my notion, 
alfalfa is a valuable enough crop to make it worth 
a considerable amount of trouble getting it started 
right.” 

From the point of view of the cash crop, the 
alfalfa on the Mills place has proved its worth 
several times over. A few tons have been sold 
for $30 a ton in the past year, and it would have 
been possible to have sold the entire crop at that 
price. As Mr. Mills is a dairy farmer and handles 
a herd of twenty-six cows, he feels that the best 
use for the alfalfa is as a high protein feed for the 
dairy stock. 

Last year he fed alfalfa hay and silage without 
any concentrates, and obtained good resultse He 
had a fairly close check on the value of this 
system, as the year before he had fed timothy 
hay with silage, plus oil meal. 

“Most people overestimate the 
= trouble that is required in hand- 
ling the crop for hay,” said Mr. 
Mills. “I have found it much eas- 
ier to handle than clover and also 
found it to make much better hay. 
It is easier to handle because 
there is a lighter crop at one time 
—that is, one of the three or four 
cuttings of alfalfa is much lighter 
than the one cutting of clover. 

“We let the alfalfa wilt pretty 
thoroly in the swath, and then 
rake it into windrows with a side 
delivery rake. The rest of the cur- 
ing takes place in the windrows. 
From there it is easy to get it on 
the wagon with a hay loader and 
stow it in the barn. Occasionally 
the hay at the bottom of the wind- 
row is a little green when we put 
it away, but as it is surrounded 
by well-cured hay this makes very 
little difference.” 

His four years’ experience has 
thoroly convinced Mr. Mills that 
alfalfa is one of the best crops to 
grow on the stock farm. He is 
also sure it can be grown on any 
farm in Linn county if sufficient 
care is taken. Adequate soil prep- 
aration, plenty of manure, plenty 
of lime, and seeding alone, according to Mr. Mills, 
are the essentials for alfalfa production. 

“It is really nonsense to talk about corn land 
being too poor to grow alfalfa,” said Mr. Mills. “We 
had a poor acre on the hill-top here that had never 
been farmed because we felt it was too sandy and 
high to be of any use. After I started growing alfalfa 
I decided to try to put that acre into the crop, I 
worked it over as I had the other land and put on 
an especially heavy application of manure. At the 
present time we are getting almost as good yields off 
that acre as off any other acre in the field. 

Mills is “selling” alfalfa to the Linn county farm- 
ers. As a cash crop and as a feed crop alfalfa as 
shown on his farm is eventually going to prove its 
value to the other farmers in the district. They may 
hesitate now, but in all probability there will be a 
rush for alfalfa seed when Mills plows up one of his 
old alfalfa fields and puts in the first crop of corn 
on the newly broken land. 

The future of the alfalfa crop in the corn belt de- 
pends on these volunteer salesmen. All over the 
district we have men of this type who are making 
records with alfalfa on their own farms, and in so 
doing are convincing their neighbors of the value of 
the crop. At the present time, when the need of the 
corn belt is to get back a lot of their corn land to 
grass and hay, this missionary work is particularly 
valuable. 
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The Future for Pure-Breds 
IMAXY breeders of pure-bred stock, and es- 

pecially those who have planned to hold 
sales during the next three or four months, are 
looking forward to the sale season with a good 
deal of apprehension. As we have shown by 
the charts published during the past year, 
there is a direct relation between the prices 
of pure-breds and the prices of market ani- 
mals; they rise and fall in much the same way. 
The shrinkage in values of market cattle and 
hogs is practically certain to mean a shrinkage 
We might 


face this situation and make plans accord- 


in prices for pure-breds. as well 


ingly. 

During the past few years pure-breds have 
been selling at high figures—in many cases too 
high. Such a period always brings in the 
speculator, whose chief interest is to make 
some money while the making is good, and who 
boosts prices without rhyme or reason. It 
also stimulates “wash” sales, breeders buying 
from one another and trading paper. Some 
animals pass thru the hands of half a dozen 
breeders in almost as many months, staying at 
one place hardly long enough to get the run 
of the yards and locate the watering troughs. 
Thoughtful breeders have seen the danger in 
the situation and during the past six months 
or a year have been adjusting themselves ac- 
cordingly. Others who have had a bad dose of 
the speculative fever have been plunging ahead 
heedlessly and are in for a bad time in all 
probability. 

Now, the question is, what of the future? 
Wallaces’ Farmer has no intention of assum- 
ing the role of prophet, but we venture some 
suggestions which our breeder and farmer 
friends may take for what they think they are 
worth. 

Just now we are in a period of severe and 
forced liquidation. Consequently prices of 
farm products are falling lower than they 
How long this period will last no one 
It depends upon con- 
As we see 


shuald. 
can say with certainty. 
ditions abroad as well as at home. 
it, however, the producer of live stock will not 
suffer as severely as the producer of grain. 
With falling grain prices, the cost of produc- 
img live stock is steadily growing less. And 
there are reasons for believing that, barring a 
general breakdown in our industries, the de- 
mand for meat will be sufficient to give the 
live stock producer fair prices during the com- 
ing year. 

In the case of hogs, for example, it is quite 
possible that prices may go still lower during 
the next six weeks. But the chances are that 


Uniess we get another lick from some influence 





not now in sight, we shall hit bottom by the 
fir:t of the year, and that shortly after that 
prices will begin to advance. Next year hog 
prices should be well above the cost of produc- 
tion as we are accustomed to measure it. There- 
fore, it seems to us that farmers who have been 
growing an inferior grade of hogs should im- 
prove this opportunity to get seed of superior 
quality. There will be bargains at the pure- 
bred sales to be held this winter and carly in 
the spring. We do not advise plunging, but 
we do suggest to the farmer who has been 
growing an inferior grade of hogs that it will 
pay him to make a start now in the more prof- 
itable pure-breds. A little money wisely invest- 
ed in this way should bring in good dividends 
both in money and satisfaction. 

Perhaps the turn in the cattle market may 
not come quite as soon. The chances are that 
corn-fed cattle will sell at fair prices next year, 
because the supply promises to be less than 
normal. Up to the present time, at least, the 
number of feeding cattle which have gone into 
the country is twenty per cent below last year. 
There may be a heavy run of fed stuff next 
spring that will set prices back a bit, but cer- 
tainly the outlook is more encouraging than a 
year ago. It looks as if we are running into a 
cattle shortage that will be plainly evident by 
1925, and those who prepare for it by grading 
up their herds will be best able to profit. 
it, therefore, the farmer who has 
the money at hand, or who has the credit that 
entitles him to buy, would do well to take ad- 
vantage of the lower prices for pure-bred hogs 
and cattle this winter and next spring and get 


As we see 


a good start in pure-bred herds of their own. 
On these high-priced lands of the corn belt we 
ean not afford to grow low-grade stuff. There 
is a constantly widening demand for pure-breds 
both at should 
continue to be a place where buyers can come 


home and abroad, and Towa 
and be certain of supplying their wants. 

Now, looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of the breeder, we can not hope to escape 
some shrinkage in prices. This may be a bless- 
ing in disguise. We have been hitting up a 
rather fast pace. If this liquidation forces out 
a goodly number of the speculators and the 
hangers-on it will in the end be a good thing 
for us. And if it puts a stop to some of the 
bad practices we always get into during a peri- 
od of high prosperity, that will be all the better. 

Level-headed breeders will get on a cash or 
sound credit basis as rapidly as they can. So 
far as possible they should extend credit to 
purchasers who are sound financially. It will 
pay them to more 
critically. Many have been spending altogeth- 
er more money than is necessary. There has 
been too much of tipping of this one and that 
one. Advertising appropriations have been 
extended to take in publications that do not 
reach enough probable customers to give value 
returned for the money. During the period we 
are entering now, a concentration of advertis- 
ing in well-established papers that enjoy the 
confidence of the best class of farmers will be 
good policy, for the pure-bred industry rests 
on the farm demand for the surplus. 


scan their ‘sale expenses 


On the whole, while the pure-bred industry 
may find the going rather heavy for a time, 
and operations should be planned accordingly, 
there is a silver lining to the clouds ahead. The 
breeder who goes right ahead producing first- 
class stuff, giving it good feed and care, and 
follows a sound business policy, should do well 
relatively. And the farmer who takes advan- 
tage of present conditions to get a start in 
pure-breds, keeping fewer animals and better, 
also should do well. 





MANY farm tenants will suffer severely if 
they are obliged to market their grain on 
the present level of prices or anything near it. 





Landlords can help in two ways: First, by 
continuing the lease another year on terms that 
will give the tenant a fair chance; second, } 
rebating at least a part of the rent when it jg 
vased on the increased values of the last two 
years, and by giving the tenant as much time 
as possible in which to pay it. There is no 
good reason why the land owner should not 
share fully with the tenant the depression jp 
prices. 





"T HOSE folks who are still tempted to invest 

in industrial enterprises now being organ- 
ized should study the market quotations on old 
established industries which have a long record 
of dividend earnings behind them. The stocks 
of hundreds of the strongest industries in the 
United States are selling below par, and many 
of these are earning good dividends. Students 
of industrial conditions are not advising the 
purchase of these industrial stocks even at the 
present bargain prices, because they believe 
they will go still lower before we are finally on 
a sound investment basis. How foolish, then, 
to invest in the stock of comp: 1‘>s now being 
promoted, paying twenty to thirty per cent of 
the capital for promotion expense. Let all 
such alone. Don’t inquire about them. Don’t 
talk to the agents. Just say, Nothing doing! 


A Business Matter 


PUBLISHERS of all kinds of papers have 

had their troubles during the past two or 
three years. Expenses have increased at an 
unbelievable rate. The advance in the cost of 
white paper alone is staggering. 
bers of papers have been forced to suspend or 
And the worst of it is 


Large nun- 


consolidate with others. 
that no relief is in sight as yet. 
should be a real break in the paper market, pa- 


Unless there 


pers such as Wallaces’ Farmer which maintain 
a high standard, will be forced to make a sub- 
stantial advance in their subscription price. 
We do not mean to burden our readers with 
a tale of our own difficulties. They have trou- 
But we wish to sug- 
with- 


out inconvenience or expense to themselves, and 


bles enough of their own. 
gest one way in which they can help us 


we feel sure they will be glad to do it. 

During the next two or three months many 
thousands of subscriptions expire. The heav- 
iest renewal period is during the months of De- 
cember and January. Consult the figures on 
the address tag which bears your name. If 
these figures read “Dec. 20” your subscription 
expires with the last issue of December. 

Now if our friends will send their renewals 
during the first ten days of the month in which 
their subscriptions expire, they will save us a 
lot of trouble and expense. We can then get 
the advances made in ample time, and that im 
turn insures our readers against missing any 
copies. It does not seem to be a matter of 
much importance, but it is in fact quite im 
portant to us. If you are a member of a club, 
please give your renewal to the club raiser 
arly in the month. And, by the way, if you 
order by telephone, don’t forget to pay the 
club raiser the first time you see him. He 
saves you money and bother and should not 
be expected to keep a book account with you. 
sub 


1 


Since we are on this somewhat persona! 
ject, we venture to say to our friends that they 
can help us very much—and we believe then 
selves and their neighbors as well—if they will 
do a little missionary work for us. If there 
is no club raiser in your neighborhood, why 
not raise a little club of your own? If you 
believe Wallaces’ Farmer is serving the farnr 
er’s interests, why not say so to your neigh- 
bor who does not tak. it, and invite him to try 
it for a year? 
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The Root of the Trouble 
M°st of the enterprising cities of the coun- 
try now have commissions or officials who 
Jook after housing conditions. Many of them 
have ordinances which require houses of a cer- 
tain character and compel the destruction of 
those which are not suitable for people to live 
in. Why? Because the cities have learned 
that bad and unsanitary conditions breed dis- 
eases, moral and physical, and that the unfor- 
tunates who live in such houses spread these 
diseases to other citizens. It is a matter of 
public concern that all citizens be kept free 
from transmissible disease. A commission 
from the United States senate is now traveling 
thru the country investigating housing condi- 
tions in the various cities, with a view to na- 
tional legislation, possibly. 

Now, for much the same reason that the 
people of a community are interested in the 
moral and physical health of the citizens of 
that community, the principal nations of the 
earth are interested in the social and industrial 
health of other nations. Intercommunication 
and trade between civilized nations is growing 
steadily. If one nation is sick economically, 
the other nations with which it is accustomed 
to trade are affected. If orderly government 
breaks down in one nation, the trouble may 
spread to others. 

Most of the troubles that worry us in the 
United States today are caused by the diffi- 
culties in the nations of Europe. Some folks 
thought that when the war was over and we 
got our boys home again, we would go back 
promptly to the old conditions, and let those 
other nations work out of their own troubles 
as best they might. We are beginning to see 
that that was a mistaken notion. The strange 
doctrines of government which hold sway in 
Russia now are being preached here and there 
in this country, and are causing much unrest 
among certain classes of shallow thinking peo- 
ple. The industrial and financial chaos in 
Europe has much to do with the severe break 
in prices which we are now experiencing. We 
can not cut loose from Europe if we would; 
economic laws make it impossible. Whether we 
like it or not, we must think internationally 
Our own interests make that 


from now on. 
imperative. 

In a recent issue we spoke of Europe’s debt 
to us and of the effect on farm prices. Prices 
of other commodities are being affected also 
and will be still more affected in the future un- 
less we find some way to meet this situation. 
It seems to us that we should work out some 
plan of long-time financing which will enable 
those who owe us to repay over a long term of 
Years at a low rate of interest. We should 
go further and devise some way by which we 
can advance them further sums of money to 
be used in buying from us commodities which 
they absolutely need to rebuild their industrial 
system and get started to work again. We made 
this suggestion in a conference recently, where- 
upon one of those present said he doubted 
whether we would really serve ourselves or the 
debtor nations by advancing more money ; that 
in his experience it was foolish to lend money 
toabankrupt. Many will agree with this view, 
but we must remember that Europe did not 


becom bankrupt thru its own improvidence, 
but as the result of a calamitous war. We 
hever hesitate to help a neighbor who has been 


broken thru the burning down of his house or 
“4 destruction of his crops, thru no fault of 
US Own 


I 


A hopeful sign is the proposal of a commit- 


tee of the American Bankers’ Association to 
form \ foreign trade financing organization 
with « capital of one hundred million dollars, 
and under the control of thoroly trained men. 
Such an organization should be able to find 
Ways of increasing our export trade to the 
mutual benefit of sellers and buyers. If the 
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farmers of the nation had a well financed mar- 
keting organization of their own, we suspect 
that they could work out plans for selling some 
of our surplus grains and meats to Europe 
and taking from them commodities we could 
use to excellent advantage. 

At the conference between the representa- 
tives of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation and 
some members of the Iowa congressional dele- 
gation, held in Des Moines recently, the farm- 
ers impressed upon the law-makers the need 
of doing everything possible to extend our for- 
eign trade for farm products. It is hoped that 
these Iowa men will talk to congressmen from 
other corn belt states when they get back to 
Washington, and that they may help put thru 
some plan to relieve this present decidedly un- 
comfortable situation. It is not alone the mat- 
ter of finding a market for our crops. Unless 
we can help Europe get on its feet again, in- 
dustrially and socially, we are likely to have a 
highly dangerous world situation. 





Others Are Affected 

HILE the farmer is suffering severely as 

a result of the violent and as we think 
ill-considered efforts to deflate, others are not 
escaping scot-free. To illustrate, we were talk- 
ing one day last week with a dealer in and man- 
ufacturer of. building materials. He told us 
that his business was as nearly at a standstill 
as it could be and still keep open. He said: 
“Thru the shrinkage in the value of stock on 
hand as compared with a year ago, we have 
suffered a loss of more than $300,000. In our 
advertising and sales department we have in- 
vested about the same amount, which we can 
not cash in now and which we may never be 
able to recover. We have reduced the number 
of employes fifty per cent, and would reduce 
still further if it did not mean losing highly 
skilled men who have grown up and have been 
trained in our business. We are operating un- 
der a loss of twenty thousand dollars a month. 
And the worst of it all is that we can not see 
into the future with any satisfaction.” 

We get the same story from men in many 
different kinds of business. Manufacturers of 
goods which are marketed thru jobbers and.re- 
tailers are hard put to it to know what to do. 
They must make their goods six months or 
more in advance of the time they are needed by 
the consumer. Jobbers and retailers do not 
want to place contracts in advance because 
they fear prices will be forced down and cause 
them heavy loss. This reduces the present de- 
mand, and many factories are compelled to re- 
duce their working days or cut down the num- 
ber of workmen or stop altogether for a time. 

During the past three months there has been 
a tendency on the part of everybody to buy 
nothing that was not absolutely needed, and 
this policy, if persisted in, will paralyze many 
lines of business for a time. It is a very good 
policy for those who are in tight circumstances 
—in fact, the only policy for them to follow. 
But we are inclined to doubt whether it is the 
best policy for those who have the money to 
pay for what they need. We should stop 
spending money for luxuries which we can get 
along better without. We should stop invest- 
ing in hazardous or speculative enterprises. 
But careful buying of things needed will cer- 
tainly help us thru the present difficulty. 

The people of the cities can not pay fair 
prices for the things we produce on the farms 
And 
they can not keep at work unless there is a 
demand for the things they produce. 


unless they are at work at fair wages. 





HE Kansas court of industrial relations 

has called a number of flour millers before 
it to ask them whether in shutting down their 
mills for a time their purpose was to curtail 
production. 


Farmers and Bankers 

HE presence of representatives of the farm 

interest at the four group meetings of the 
Towa bankers held at different point in Iowa 
last week should be helpful to both interests. 
These meetings were well attended by banker 
members of the different groups and the farm 
representatives were able to present farm con- 
ditions to them in a very effective way. Also 
the bankers had the opportunity to explain the 
financial situation to the farmers. The result 
was helpful to both. 

The interests of the bankers and the farm- 
ers of Iowa are almost inseparable. <A very 
large amount of the capital stock of the banks 
in the smaller towns is owned by farmers. Most 
of the money in our banks comes from the an- 
nual crops we produce. The financial pros- 
perity of the state depends upon the produe- 
tion of our farms. ‘There is every reason, 
therefore, why there should be ‘full understand- 
ing and close co-operation between the bankers 
and the farmers. 

If there had been in the past a closer work- 
ing arrangement between these two important 
groups, Iowa would be in much better condition 
today. Let us hope that the discussions last 
week mark the beginning of this much to be de- 
sired co-operation. 

Financing the Crops 

ONGRESSMAN LEVER is working on a 

bill to provide a better system of financing 
In brief, 
it contemplates a system of warehouses dis- 
tributed geographically or by crop production 
zones, these to be under the control of boards 
of trustees. The trustees will be given author- 
ity to sell short-term securities equal to per- 
haps 60 per cent of the value of the crops in 
If these 
warehouses are under the control of trustees 
who are officers of the government, the securi- 
ties they might issue should be very attractive 
to those who have money to lend, as they would 
be securities of very high character. Banks 
also would find them suitable for the invest- 
ment of surplus funds in times of heavy depos- 
its and small loans. 

The bill has not been completed in all of its 
details, but the general plan as outlined seems 
good, and perhaps the most practical way the 
government can aid in the orderly marketing 
of the crops. It would be preferable if the 
farmers themselves could work out and finance 
such a plan, but perhaps that is too much to 
hope for under present conditions. 


farm crops suitable for warehousing. 


the warehouses under their control. 


Somebody Must Hold Crops 

O THOSE bankers who cling to the notion 

that grains should be marketed in the fall 
and winter and wool in the spring and summer, 
we repeat our suggestion of a few weeks since. 
These crops can not be eaten or used all at 
once. Somebody must hold them, and feed 
them out thru the year. Why not the grower? 
If they are dumped on the market, somebody 
must borrow the money with which to buy 
them. Why not lend to the producer and en- 
able him to hold on the farm or in the elevator, 
rather than lend to the dealer or speculator, 
who must hold at greater expense in the con- 
gested market centers? Why should not cred- 
it be extended somewhat on the basis of what 
one produces, assuming that the security is 
just as good? 





No matter in what department of life a man may 
work, who expects to accomplish things, he must 
bear his cross. I believe Ruskin puts it right when 
he says something like this: “The world’s fathers’ 
proper payment is stones; stones while you live, and 
a marble monument when you are dead.” It comes 
to every man who would promote the real welfare 
of humanity; and it does not pay to fret over it.— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Part 1—The Wild Land 
£ 


thirty 


little 
town of Hanover, anchored on a windy Nebras- 
ka tableland, was trying not to be blown away. A 


the 


| NE 


January day, years ago, 


mist of fine snowflakes was curling and eddying 
about the eluster of low drab buildings huddled on 
the gray prairie, under a gray sky. The dwelling- 
houses were set about haphazard on the tough prai- 
rie sod: some of them looked as if they had been 
moved in over night, and others if they were 
straying off by themselves, headed straight for the 
open plain. None of them had any appearance of 
permanence, and the howling wind blew under them 
as well as over them. The main street was a deeply 
rutted road, now frozen hard, which ran from the 
square red railway station and the grain “elevator” 
at the north end of the town to the lumber yard 
and the horse pond at the south end. On either side 
of this road straggled two uneven rows of wooden 
buildings; the general merchandise stores, the two 
banks, the drug store, the feed store, the saloon, 
the postoffice. The board sidewalks were gray with 
trampled snow, but at two o'clock in the afternoon 
the shop-keepers, having come back from dinner, 
were keeping well behind their frosty windows. The 
children were all in school, and there was nobody 
abroad in the streets but a few rough-looking coun- 
trymen in coarse overcoats, with their long 
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trouble of some kind, if you brought her? What 
made you tease me so? But there, I ought to have 
known better myself.” She went to the foot of. the 
pole and held out her arms, crying, “Kitty, kitty, 
kitty,” but the kitten only mewed and faintly waved 
its tail. Alexandra turned away decidedly. “No, 
she won’t come down. Somebody will have to go 
up after her. I saw the Linstrums’ wagon in town. 
I'll go and see if I can find Carl. Maybe he can do 
something. Only you must stop crying, or I won't 
go a step. Where’s your comforter? Did you leave 
it in the store? Never mind. Hold still, till I put 
this on you.” 

She unwound the brown veil from her head and 
tied it about his throat. A shabby little traveling 
man, who was just then coming out of the store on 
his way to the saloon, stopped and gazed stupidly 
at the shining mass of hair she bared when she took 
off her veil; two thick braids, pinned about her 
head in the German way, with a fringe of reddish- 
yellow curls blowing out from under her cap. He 
took his cigar out of his mouth and held the wet 
end between the fingers of his woolen glove. “My 
goodness, girl, what a head of hair!” he exclaimed, 
quite innocently and foolishly. She stabbed him 
with a glance of Amazonian fierceness and drew in 
her lower lip—most unnecessary severity. It gave 
the little clothing drummer such a start that he 
actually let his cigar fall to the sidewalk and went 
off weakly in the teeth of the wind to the saloon. 
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Carl had to 


The kitten would not budge an inch. 
go to the very top of the pole, and then had ; 


difficulty in tearing her from her hold. When hy 
reached the ground, he handed the cat to her tearfy] 
little master. “Now go into the store with her, 
Emil, and get warm.” He opened the door for the 
child. “Wait a minute, Alexandra. Why can't | 
drive for you as far as our place? It’s getting colder 
every minute. Have you seen the doctor?” 

“Yes. He’s coming over tomorrow. But he says 
father can’t get better; can’t get well.” The girl's 
lip trembled. She looked fixedly up the bleak street 
as if she were gathering her strength to face some. 
thing, as if she were trying with all her might to 
grasp a situation which; no matter how painful, must 
be met and dealt with somehow. The wind flapped 
the skirts of her heavy coat about her. 

Carl did not say anything, but she felt his sy-m- 
pathy. He, too, was lonely. He was a thin, frail 
boy, with brooding dark eyes, very quiet in all his 
movements. There was a delicate pallor in his thin 
face, and his mouth was too sensitive for a boy's. 
The lips had already a little curl of bitterness and 
skepticism. The two friends stood for a few mo- 
ments on the windy street corner, not speaking a 
word, as two travelers, who have lost their 
sometimes stand and admit their perplexity in si- 
lence. When Carl turned away he said, “I'll see 
to your team.” Alexandra went into the store to 
have her purchases packed in the egg boxes, and 
to get warm before she set out on her long, 
cold drive. 


way, 





caps pulled down to their noses. Some of f 
them had brought their wives to town, and 
now and then a red or a plaid shawl flashed 
out of one store into the shelter of another. 
At the hitch-bars along the street a few 
heavy work horses, harnessed to farm wag- 
ons, shivered under their blankets. About 
the station everything quiet, for there 
would not be another train in until night. 
On the sidewalk in front of one of the 
stores sat a little boy, crying bit- 
terly. He was about five years old. His 
black cloth coat was much too big for him 
and made him look like a little old man. His 
shrunken brown flannel dress had _ been 
washed many times and left a long stretch 
of stocking between the hem of his skirt 
and the tops of his clumsy, copper-toed shoes. 
His cap was pulled down over his ears; his 
nose and his chubby cheeks were chapped 
and red with cold. He cried quietly, and 
the few people who hurried by did not notice 
him. He was afraid to stop anyone, afraid 
to go into the store and ask for help, so he 
sat wringing his long sleeves and looking up 
a telegraph pole beside him, whimpering, 
“My kitten, oh, my kitten; Her will fweeze!” 
At the top ef the pole crouched a shivering 
gray kitten, mewing faintly and clinging des- 
perately to the wood with her claws. The 
boy had been left at the store while his sister 
went to the doctor's office, and in her ab- 
sence a dog had chased his kitten up the pole. 
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Beside its drier neighbor. 


BREAKING SOD. 


The level field of gray-green buffalo grass 
Still narrows as the sweating bays plod on, 


And that black ribbon at the ploughtail rolls 


Clevis gear 


And doubletree complain while the plough sings, 
Shearing thru grass roots, burying weed and flower, 
Unhousing worm and grub for eager beaks, 
The blackbird and the meadow-lark that flit 


To the heels of the ploughman. 


Never any more 


Shall wild flock pasture here on grasses wild; 

But bearded wheat shall flourish, corn shall ear, 
The weeds shall burr and blossom, strong battalions. 
And man shall serve the land in hunger and sorrow, 
Worship and love the bounteous, old earth-mother, 


Rejoicing in the furrows of his field. 


Edwin Ford Piper. 


When she looked for Emil, she found him 
sitting on a step of the staircase that led up 
to the clothing and carpet department. He 
was playing with a little Bohemian girl, 
Marie Tovesky, who was tying her handker- 
chief over the kitten’s head for a_ bonnet. 
Marie was a stranger in the country, having 
come from Omaha with her mother to visit 
her uncle, Joe Tovesky. She was a dark child, 
with brown curly hair, like a brunette doll’s, 
a coaxing little red mouth, and round, yellow- 
brown eyes. Every one noticed her eyes; the 
brown iris had golden glints that made them 
look like gold-stone, or, in softer lights, like 
that Colorado mineral called tiger-eye 

The country children thereabouts wore their 
dresses to their shoe-tops, but this city child 
was dressed in what was then called the 
“Kate Greenway” manner, and her red cash- 
mere frock, gathered full from the yoke, came 
almost to the floor. This, with her poke 
bonnet, gave her the look of a quaint little 
woman. She had a white fur tippet about her 
neck, and made no fussy objections when 
Emil fingered it admiringly. Alexandra had 
not the heart to take him away from so pretty 
a playfellow, and she let them tease the kit 
ten together until Joe Tovesky came in nois- 
ily and picked up his little niece, setting her 
on his shoulder for every one to see. His 
children were all boys, and he adored this 
little creature. His cronies formed a circle 
about him, admiring and teasing the little 








The little creature had never been so high . 
before, and she was too frightgned:to move. 
Her master was sunk in despair. He was a little 
country boy, and this village was to him a very 
strange and perplexing place, where people wore 
fine clothes and had hard hearts. He always felt 
shy and awkward here, and wanted to hide behind 
things for fear someone might laugh at him. Just 
now, he was too unhappy to care who laughed. At 
last he seemed to see a ray of hope: his sister was 
coming, and: he got up and ran toward her in his 
heavy shoes. 

His sister was a tall, strong girl, and she walked 
rapidly and resolutely, as if she knew exactly where 
Bhe was going and what she was going to do next. 
She wore a man’s long ulster (not as if it were an 
affliction, but as if it were very comfortable and 
belonged to her; carried it like a young soldier), 
and a round plush cap, tied down with a thick veil. 
She had a serious, thoughtful face, and her clear, 
deep blue eyes were fixed intently on the distance, 
without seeming to see anything, as if she were in 
trouble. She did not notice the little boy until he 
pulled her by the coat. Then she stopped short and 
stooped down to wipe his wet face. 

“Why, Emil! I told you to stay in the store and 
not to come out. What is the matter with you?” 

“My kitten, sister, my kitten! A man put her out, 
and a dog chased her up there.” His forefinger, 
projecting from the sleeve of his coat, pointed up 
to the wretched little creature on the pole. 

“Oh, Emil! Didn't I tell you she'd get us into 


His hand was still unsteady when he took his glass 
from the bartender. His feeble flirtatious instincts 
had been crushed before, but never so mercilessly. 
He felt cheap and ill-used, as if someone had taken 
advantage of him. When a drummer had been 
knocking about in drab towns and crawling across 
the wintry country in dirty smoking-cars, was he to 
be blamed if, when he chanced upon a fine human 
creature, he suddenly wished himself more of a 
man? 

While the little drummer was drinking to recover 
his nerve, Alexandra hurried to the drug store as 
the most likely place to find Carl Linstrum. There 
he was, turning over a portfolio of chromo “studies” 
which the druggist sold to the Hanover women who 
did china painting. Alexandra explained her pre- 
dicament, and the boy followed her to the corner, 
where Emil still sat by the pole. 

“T’'ll have to go up after her, Alexandra. I think 
at the depot they have some spikes I can strap on 
my feet. Wait a minute.” Carl thrust his hands 
into his pockets, lowered his head, and darted up 
the street against the north wind. He was a tall 
boy of fifteen, slight and narrow-chested. When he 
came back with the spikes, Alexandra asked him 
what he had done with his overcoat. 

“I left it in the drug store. I couldn’t climb in it, 
anyhow. Catch me if I fall, Emil,” he called back 
as he began his ascent. Alexandra watched him 
anxiously; the cold was bitter enough on the ground. 


girl, who took their jokes wtih great good 
nature. They were all delighted with her, for they 
seldom saw so pretty and carefully nurtured a child. 
They told her that she must choose one of them for 
a sweetheart, and each began pressing his suit and 
offering her bribes; candy, and little pigs, and spot 
ted calves. She looked archly into the big, brown, 
moustached faces, smelling of spirits and tobacco, 
then ran her tiny forefinger delicately over 
Joe’s bristly chin and said, “Here is my sweet 
heart.” 

The Bohemians roared with laughter, and Marie’s 
uncle hugged her until she cried, “Please don’t, 
Uncle Joe! You hurt me.” Each of Joe‘s friends 
gave her a bag of candy, and she kissed them all 
around, though she did not like country candy very 
well. Perhaps that was why she bethought herself 
of Emil. “Let me down, Uncle Joe,” she said, “I 
want to give some of my candy to that nice little 
boy I found.” She walked graciously over to Emil, 
followed by her lusty admirers, who formed a neW 
circle and teased the little boy until he hid his face 
in his sister’s skirts, and she had to scold him [oF 
being such a baby. 

The farm people were making preparations t0 
start for home. The women were checking over 
their groceries and pinning their big red shawls 
about their heads. The men were buying tobacco 
and candy with what money they had left, were 
showing each other new boots and gloves and blue 
flannel shirts. Three big (Continued on page 2704) 
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Taylor’s grand champion Hereford steer. 

















Grand champion Hereford bull shown by O, Harris & Sons. 
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Best ten head of Shorthorns shown by Reynolds Bros, 


Grand champion Angus bull shown by Catterson Estate. 
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Byard week in Iowa four banker-farmer confer- 
ences were held under the auspices of the Iowa 
bankers. At the Fort Dodge meeting, which was 
fairly typical, there were about 700 farmers and 
200 bankers in attendance. Because of the fact that 
80 many farmers at the present time are feeling the 
hard pinch of adversity there was a strong under- 
current of feeling. The bankers, and especially the 
country bankers, did their best to dispel this feeling 
by stating that they had done their best to finance 
the farmer to the limit. jankers from the larger 
cities, however, and especially Mr. McKay, of the 
Chicago Federal Reserve, frankly said that the 
farmers had already borrowed than they 
should and that it was now up to them to sell their 
oats and corn or whatever else they had to sell and 
meet their obligations as fast as they became due. 
Liquidate! Liquidate! was the burden of their song 

It was a good thing for the farmers to hear the 
viewpoint of the larger bankers, to have impressed 
on them the genuine seriousness of the present 
credit situation. It was an better thing for 
the larger bankers to come in direct contact with 
the intense feeling which prevails among the farm- 
ers as to present prices of grain. 

Mr. Andrew, president of the Iowa Bankers’ As- 
sociation, excellent talk. He frankly 
recognized had shrunk seven 
billions of during the past six 
months and gave expression to the opinion that 
banks should be as able to furnish credit to the 
farmer to hold crops on the farm as to the specu- 
lators who hold crops in warehouses at central mar- 
kets. He stated, however, that the bankers were in 
more danger of furnishing credit to farmers to carry 
their crops than they were in furnishing credit to 
men carrying other lines of goods for the reason 
that manufacturers control the production of their 
goods, whereas, farmers seem to have figured out 
no effective method of controlling production. Mr. 
Andrews stated that Iowa banks had been taking 
care of their customers to the best of their 
ability, but that farmers have been very slow in 
paying their loans and that Iowa banks have bor- 
rowed two and a half times as much as they should 
borrow from the Federal Reserve System. 

Professor Nourse said that he believed that farm- 
ers®were justified in holding the greater part of 
their grain under conditions as they exist today. 
He believed that any attempt to force rapid liquida- 
than enough to reduce Iowa’s indebtedness to the 
tion would be disastrous. He said that the farmers 
were in the midst of a price retreat and that the 
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Farmers 


TEPS to safeguard the producer of agricultural 

products were taken by the delegates to the an- 
nual convention of the Farmers’ Union, held at Kan- 
sas City, November 16,17 and 18. The most impor- 
tant of these was the adoption of a resolution urging 
farmers to withhold this year’s production from the 
markets until prices are restored to a profit-making 
level. This same resolution also urged that unless 
prices are restored to profit-making levels, farmers 
devise steps to curtail future production. 

Delegates from twenty-seven states were in at- 
tendance, with the corn belt states of Iowa, Kansas 
and Nebraska heavily represented, dune to the large 
number of members of the Union in those states. 
These three corn belt states together controlled a 
majority of the votes of the convention. Two hun- 
dred and seven votes, each vote representing 1,000 
members, were cast on the high ballot. Of these, 
Kansas controlled 55, Nebraska 46 and Iowa 33. 

The election of officers was forecasted as being 
likely to develop into a brisk battle. This prophecy 
failed to materialize, and the old officers were re- 
elected easily. It apparently was the idea of the 
convention that it was poor business to swap hors-s 
while crossing a stream. President Barrett's experi- 
ence in farm organization work was considered of 
too much value to be dispensed with at this time. 

The election resulted in the re-election for the fif- 
teenth consecutive term of Mr. Charles S. Barrett, 
of Union City, Georgia, for president. Mr. A. C. 
Davis, of Gravette, Arkansas, was elected secretary- 
treasurer for the tenth consecutive term. Other of- 
ficers elected were: A. V. Swift, Baker City, Ore- 
gon, vice-president, and the following to the board 
of directors: Maurice McCauliffe, Kansas; George 
H. Bowles, Virginia; George Baker, Iowa; E. M. 
Pollard, Nebraska; J. W. Batchelder, South Dakota. 

A meeting of the National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations, of which Mr. Barrett is the chairman, for 
the purpose of considering more effective market- 
ing methods, was urged by the convention. Mr. Bar- 
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problem was to handle this retreat so that it 
would not become a rout. He thought the farmers 
eventually should have a strategical board to map 
out a plan of campaign. Farmers should set for 
themselves sanely determined but limited object- 
ives. It probably would be good policy to sell 
wheat on the advances and hold it on the declines. 
He had no patience whatever with the $3 wheat 
idea, and on the whole rather left the impression 
that while it might be difficult for the farmers to 
get full cost of production out of this year’s crop of 
wheat, yet they should be able to get a somewhat 
higher price than is now prevailing. Professor 
Nourse’s idea was on the whole rather favorable to 
the farmer’s general attitude and unfavorable to the 
attitude taken by the Chicago Federal Reserve 
3oard and some of the larger bankers. 

Mr. C. R. McKay, deputy governor of the Chi- 
cago Federal Reserve, dealt in direct fashiou 
with the harsh figures of the present situation. Iowa 
at the present time has borrowed more than her 
share from the Federal Reserve System. The other 
states have not borrowd more than their fair share. 

What is wrong with Iowa? The Chicago people 
have made a rather careful inquiry among the 130 
Iowa banks who do business with the Federal Re- 
serve System and find that the banks assign six or 
seven different causes for the situation. In the first 
place, there is still a lot of last year’s corn which 
was not sold on account of lack of cars. In the sec- 
ond place, much less oats has been sold this year 
than usual. In the third place, the banks are still 
financing for their customers heavy purchases of 
government bonds. In the fourth place, consider- 
able funds are still needed to finance the land boom 
of 1919. 

What is the remedy? Mr. McKay says liquidate. 
Sell everything which can be sold at the present 
time, and especially sell old corn. He says loans 
made by the Federal Reserve System should be 
paid at maturity and not renewed. Mr. McKay evi- 
dently wants to cut down Iowa’s indebtedness to 
the Federal Reserve System within a rather short 
time. Mr. McKay probably didn’t realize, and cer- 
tainly no one called it to his attention, that Iowa 
this year has a 45 per cent larger corn crop than 
Illinois, whereas in normal years there is very little 
difference in size between the Iowa and Illinois corn 
crops. The Iowa corn crop is 140,000,000 bushels 
larger than the Illinois corn crop and at the very 
moderate price of 50 cents a bushel this excess is 
worth a total of $70,000,000, or considerably more 
Federal Reserve System far below the basic line. 


very 


rett issued the call for the meeting to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, December 16. 

The resolution concerning the withholding of this 
year’s crop and the curtailment of production cre- 
ated considerable discussion, some of the delegates 
feeling that the adoption of the part calling for the 
curtailment of production would be ill-advised at 
this time. The resolution reads as follows: 

“Market manipulation and a serious deflation of 
agricultural credit without any possible relation to 
the law of supply and demand has robbed American 
farmers of more than six billion dollars thru reduc- 
tion in values of crops and animals now on hand. 
We urge all farmers to withhold this year’s produc- 
tion from the markets until prices are restored to a 
profit-making level. We further urge that unless 
the prices of our products are fairly readjusted to 
the end that we may secure just returns for our 
labor and investments, that farmers devise plans 
for a substantial reduction of production for the 
coming year or years.” 

Other resolutions of importance were: 

“We endorse the work of the Federal Trades Com- 
mission, and demand effective legislation to correct 
the abuses and stop the extortions of the meat-pack- 
ing industry. 

“We endorse the principles of the Volstead bill, 
designed to legalize collective bargaining by farm- 
ers, and favor its enactment within proper safe- 
guards to prevent corporations from taking advan- 
tage of its provisions. 

“The farmer has been the first and greatest suf- 
ferer from the recent drives to reduce the so-called 
high cost of living. We believe that price readjust- 
ments should not impose such unreasonable losses 
on the producer of raw materials, especially as the 
reduction in the value of our products has enriched 
traders only, without any advantage to consumers. 

“We condemn the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board in raising re-discount rates and curtailing 
credits to those engaged in producing and market- 


The Federal Reserve System, however, seems to 
be imbued with old-fashioned banking ideals, loo, 
ing at the mathematics of the situation and not 
particularly concerned with broader aspects 
defect may be inherent in the present Federal Re 
serve act and if so it would seem necessary to make 
some changes. At any rate it must have be e 
very apparent to all farmers present that it 
tally necessary to have on the Federal R 
Board of the United States some one who ha 
farm viewpoint and yet is well trained along | 
ing and economic lines. 

Mr. Hunt and Mr. Cunningham, of the Iowa Farm 


Bureau Federation, and Mr. Sykes, of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association, pointed out that oy 
present difficulties were largely due to the inability 


of Europe to find the credit necessary to finance 
the buying of stuff which she absolutely 1 
They were strongly in favor of reviving the Way 
Finance Board and creating any other age: 
which may be necessary to enable Europe 

the wheat, meat, and cotton which she absoluté 
needs. 

Mr. Cunningham admitted that the Chicago Fed 
eral Reserve Board had the power to compe! low 
bankers and Iowa farmers to liquidate, but gave it 
as his belief that they would have more good se 
than to take such action. He told of the efforts of 
the American Farm Bureau thru the Committee of 
Seventeen to develop a superior grain marketing sys.- 
tem and launched into a vigorous criticism of the 
Board of Trade which brought considerable ap- 
plause. He said, however, that he was not radical 
and that the Farm Bureau would not adopt any- 
thing which was not more economically sound than 
the present system. 

Several of the bankers in their talks strongly em- 
phasized “supply and demand.” They urged the 
farmers to face the hard realities of the situation 
and to remember that thousands of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers were taking tremendously 
heavy losses. 

It is not at all likely that anything definite will 
come out of these farmer-banker conferences. From 
the farmer’s standpoint these meetings have prob- 
ably been worth while in that the bankers are now 
more thoroly impressed than ever before of the ne- 
nessity of allowing the farmers to liquidate as 
slowly as_ possible. The bankers accomplished 
their purpose in meeting with the farmers in that 
they fully impressed the farmers with the serious- 
ness of the situation and with the necessity of meet- 
ing their loans as rapidly as possible. 


Union National Convention 


ing agricultural products, and we demand that the 
facilities of the Federal Reserve Bank be made 
equally accessible to all who are engaged in making 
or marketing the necessities of life. 

“Our codperative system of business has reached 
a point in its development where it needs and can 
support its own financial institutions. In existing 
conditions, the financial resources of the farmer are 
pooled for use against his interests. We urge the 
organization of codperative banks, both state and 
national, and of trust companies and credit unions 
We believe that the depreciated Liberty bonds still 
owned by the patriotic farmers of America can be 
made the capital basis for a system of national 
banks that would not be shackled by obligations to 
privilege and monopoly, and could render great 
service to agriculture.” 


World Live Stock Situation 

According to the United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates there are now about 30,000,000 more cat 
tle in the world than before the war. In the twelve 
leading European countries there has been a de 
crease of about 9,000,000 cattle, but in the twelve 
leading non-European countries there has been aa 
increase of 40,000,000 cattle. 

The hog situation seems to be more favorable 
high prices than the cattle situation. There has 
been a decrease of about 20,000,000 hogs in Europe 
and an increase of only 13,000,000 hogs outside of 
Europe. The total hog population is evidently from 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000 less than it was before the war. 

In the case of sheep there has been an even great 
er decrease in numbers than in the case of hogs. 12 
Europe there are now 9,000,000 fewer sheep than be 
fore the war, and in the twelve leading countries 
outside of Europe, 27,000,000 fewer. These figures 
would indicate that the wool situation is fundameh 
tally sound, altho temporarily it is very bad. 
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Mid-West Horticultural | 


Exposition 


The Mid-West Horticultural Exposi- 
tion, held at Council Bluffs last week, 
will probably take rank as the largest 
and best of its kind which will be held 
jn the United States this year. The 


show represents the fifteen mid-west 
states surrounding Iowa, and practical- 
ly every one was represented by an ex- 
cellent exhibit. Fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, flowers of°all kinds, were to be 
seen, aS well as a most attractive dis- 


play of bee products. 

The exposition is held under the 
auspices of the Iowa Horticultural So- 
ciety, of which Prof. S. A. Beach, of 
Ames, is president, and R. S. Herrick, 
of Des Moines, secretary. The success 
and rapid growth of horticulture in 
lowa may be accredited largely to the 
work of these two men. 

The Council Bluffs auditorium was 
used for the show. With temporary 
buildings on two sides, this gave a 
floor space of 43,560 square feet. The 
total cost of the exposition will be 
over $25,000. 

A carload of evergreens and carload 
of smilax were used for general decora- 
tion, which set the exhibits off in a 
sea of green. Back of the stage was a 
rising sun made of real red and yellow 
varieties of apples and illuminated by 
electric lights. This sun appeared to 
be coming up out of a forest of ever- 
greens. 

Hundreds of trays and boxes of ap- 
ples were arranged along the walls. 
In the center of the floor were tables 
which were covered with the best 
fruit and vegetables to be found in 
the world. In the balcony were seats 
for two thousand people, from which 
one could look down upon the finest 
decorative arrangement and_ color 
scheme obtainable. The attendance 
November 17 was 3,000, and estimated 
for November 18, 3,300. 

The keenest competition between 
states existed in the fruit classes. Pre- 
viously it has been conceded that 
southern Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas 
was the Jonathan region, but the sur- 
prise of the show was a previously un- 


known grower of Jonathan apples of 
Minnesota who walked away with ease 
in all Jonathan classes. Mr. D. C. 
Webster of La Crescent, Minn., took 
first and second for barrel, first on 


ten travs, first on box, of this variety. 
In addition Mr. Webster won five 
sweepstakes, with Jonathan, McIntosh 
and Northwestern Greening. 

Mr. Robert Clark, of Mitchellville, 
lowa, was second high prize taker in 
fruit with a total of fourteen points 
on his Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Ben 
Davis, Northwestern Greening and 
Mammoth Black Twig. Tom Enrighi, 
of Patterson, Iowa, was easily con- 
ceded the best grower of the Delicious 
apple, taking practically all prizes in 
this class. The original Delicious tree 
is located on Mr. Enright’s place, and 
he is a world authority on this variety 
of apple. Other Iowa exhibitors who 
deserve mention are, the Worth Bros., 
01 Mondamin, who are consistent win- 
hers and took first on the southwest- 
em district display. 

An exhibit of more than ordinary 
interest was the large display of ap- 
bles put up by the Horticultural Soci- 
ety of Arkansas. Professor Cooper of 
the Agricultural College and Mr. Bax- 
ter, secretary of the Arkansas Horti- 
cultural Society, were in charge. Ar- 
Kansas is the home of the Ben Davis 
@id when grown in this state has a 
Quality equal to that of the best stand- 
ard commercial apples. To Arkansas 
towers fell the honor of carrying off 
the prizes on the Winesap, first and 
Second on barrels, first and second on 
five trays, first on bushel basket, and 
first, second and third on boxes. 

The big feature of the section of the 
show devoted to vegetables was the 

be display of potatoes, of 250 trays 
more, and four district exhibits. To 





the growers in Minnesota must be ac- 
credited the best potatoes. Conrad 
Johnson, of Duluth, took first on Irish 
Cobbler and best display of potatoes. 
Other winners were: Rural New 
Yorkers, Gustav Lenzie, Duluth; Early 
Ohios, Wm. Jensen, Glyndon, Minn.; 
Bliss Triumph, Sunset Farm, Three 
Lake, Wis.; Green Mountain, W. J. 
Fuller, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

In Iowa grown potatoes the results 
were: Irish Cobbler, Sestier Bros., 
Des Moines; Rural New Yorker, J. W. 
Bell, McClelland, Iowa. 
of Muscatine, was first on yellow Jer- 
sey Sweet potatoes. To this well 
known Iowa vegetable man _ were 
awarded firsts on his ceiery, squashes 
and cabbage. Sestier Bros., of Des 
Moines, thus far were high point win- 
ners. 

The Iowa State College had on dis- 
play over 100 new varieties of apples 
originated by the experiment station, 
under supervision of Prof. S. A. Beach. 
This work was started in 1864 and 
over 2,500 seedlings are now growing 
in the college orchards. A Mcintosh 
and Lonfield cross is of unusual prom- 
ise; also a Wealthy and Northwestern 
Greening cross. The idea of the pro- 
duction of new varieties is to have 
trees which are hardy in northern 
Iowa. 

Thirty-seven boys and girls attended 
the show from various sections of the 
state in connection with the junior 
club work. The club which is of es- 
pecial interest is the Boys’ Spray Club, 
from Van Buren county, County Agent 
Secor in charge. These three boys 
have sprayed 1,500 trees in their home 
orchards and have furnished more 
than enough fruit for the home. From 
one orchard over $200 worth of fruit 
was sold. This from trees which the 
previous season had produced no edi- 
ble fruit because they were not 
sprayed. 





Marshalltown Swine and Corn 
Congress 


The fourth annual Swine and Corn 
Congress will be held in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, on December 7, 8, and 9. The 
Marshalltown people have provided an 
excellent location for the 
where there is excellent light and 
heat, with places available for wash- 
ing and drying hogs with warm water 
and hot dry air. This swine show is 
making a rapid growth and a large 
number of barrows and fat hogs from 
all parts of the state are usually ex- 
hibited. There is no admission charges 
for the show or entry fees. A large 
corn show is also held in connection 
with it, where corn from all over Iowa 
as well as some outside of the state 
exhibits is displayed. Lamb and hog 


dressing demonstrations will be held | 
the first day, as well as methods of | 


cutting and curing pork. The second 
day, corn and barrows will be judged, 
and on the last day the hogs will be 
sold. W. A. Buchanan, who is sec- 
retary, states that they hope to de- 
velop this show into an Iowa interna- 
tional and include beef cattle and sheep 
at some of the shows in the future. 





How About Your Renewal: 


J. E. Hoopes, | 








exhibit, | 





| 
All yearly subscriptions to Wallaces’ | 


Farmer which started January 1 will 
expire the last of December, making a 
full year. Look at the date following 
your name on the little address tab. 
If it says “Dec., '20,” that means your 
time will soon be out. Please renew 
promptly, so you will not miss any 
copies. Subscriptions may be renewed 
at any time, and will always receive 
full credit. Early renewal enables us 
to give you better service, and also 
shows your appreciation of the pub- 
lishers’ efforts to give you a construc- 
tive, really worth-while paper. 





lowa’s Third Annual 


TRACTOR SHOW 


At the Coliseum 
Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 6 to 10, 1920 


ADMISSION FREE 











Open to the General Public 


The entire space at the Coliseum has been sold to the 
leading tractor manufacturers for the purpose of exhibiting 
their tractors, as well as other power farming machinery. 


Here is your opportunity to compare the various makes. 


Wednesday, December 8th, Is 
FARM BUREAU DAY 


Mr. Chas. W. Hunt, Pres. Iowa Federated Farm Bureau, 
will speak on the subject of ‘‘What can a Dealer do to 
Better Serve the Farmer.’”’ 


Prof. J. B. Davidson, head of the Agricultural En- 
gineering Department of the Iowa State College, will also 
speak on this subject. 





Be Sure to Come and Bring Your Friends 


Your Time Will Be Well Spent 





















James Carriers } 
Make Cleaning Easy |} 


How do you do your chores--the 

old way or the James Way? 
_ The old way--cleaning out the barn 
is the dirtiest and hardest work on 
the place, a chore that is shirked by 
every one who has a chance to get 
away from it. 

But this task, like many other 
tasks in the dairy barn, has been 
changed by James to a chore that 
even the boys like, and which they 
can do as well as the strongest man. 

A 320-page book tells all about ¥y 
the James carriers and other work- < 
saving James devices such as James 
cow Stalls and stanchions, steel pens, 
ventilators, drinking cups, bull staffs, 
and it also tells about the James 
Barn Plan Service. 


James Mfg. Co. 








































Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


The book is sent free, if you ask 
for James Way 
book No. 21. 
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PREVENT BLACKLEG LOSSES 


by using 


Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 


Blackleg Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids ) 


The reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


Blackleg Aggressin 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A natural aggressin. 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
An ageressin made from cultures. 








WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 





Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














The tank heater with the Impreved Burn 
Different from others. New Features, Sew soete, 
no smoke, no ashes, no danger from fire, no heat 
wasted. All heating Bpace under water. Compact, 
convenient and easily handled. Keeps water — 
even temperature in coldest weather. Mac 
heavy steel. All seams welded. Fits any a 
steel or concrete tank. Pays for itself first year 
Don't buy ontil you get the facts and price of 
the Acme. (t's Guarantee 


ACME NON-FREEZE 
Hog Waterers 


Made of _gaitentosa fron. Three 
different 8 to choose from. All 
ately not tofreese Live Farm- 
er Agents Wanted. Write today 


ACME CO. 220Main St. » Washington, la 








LESSMANN 








Let 


30 minutes. 

Loads spreader in 
We also have equipment for loading 
Write for our free circular ex- 
platning this labor saving device 


LESSMAN LOADER CO. 
Dept. B, 210 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


Attached to Fordson in 
your Fordson do the loading. 
5 minutes. 
gravel and dirt 








FREE TRIP 10 OMAHA 


In order to induce new customers to try our 
lubricating olls, greases and paints, and to get 
acguainted with you and your future needs in 
our line, we will pay your car fare one way with- 
in the radius of 5v0 miles or both ways within 
the radius of 250 miles of Omaha, if you purchase 
$50.00 or more worth of olls, greases or paints 
and pay’ cash for the same All our goods are 
sold on a positive guarantee. If you are not sat- 
iefied you can return the same and your money 
will be promptly refunded. We sell direct to 
the consumer at wholesale, Come to Omaha, 
visit our splendid plant and get acquainted with 
us at ourexpense. Write for prices. 


Nebraska Farmers Co-operative Oil Company 
Dept. E, 802 Douglas Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 














Indiana State Farm Bureau 
Meets 


The development of a national policy 
for agriculture was strongly approved 
by 500 Indiana farmers when it was 
advocated by J. R. Howard, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, in speaking before the annual 
convention of the Indiana Federation 
of Farmers’ Associations in Indianap- 
olis on November 16. 

A national policy for agriculture, ac- 
cording to Howard, must be based up- 
on three things: First, a protective 
tariff upon farm products; second, the 
cooperative marketing of farm prod- 
ucts; third, credits for farm financing. 

The main activities of the Indiana 
Federation of the past year have been 
along live stock and legislative lines, 
according to the reports made by Pres- 
ident John G. Brown and Secretary 
Lewis Taylor to the convention. A 
number of reforms have been effected 
in handling live stock in the Indianap- 


olis yards thru the efforts of the Fed- 
eration; these have more than paid 
the entire cost of the Federation. A 


number of bills were passed by the leg- 
islature at the instance of the Fed- 
eration; chief among these was the 
bill permitting interurban railways to 
haul live stock. This measure has been 
of much assistance in relieving the 
transportation congestion. 

Careful study by experts of coépera- 
tive marketing problems, investigation 
of the means necessary to stabilize 
markets and secure fair prices for 
farm products, investigation of the in- 
surance question, building better rural 
communities thru the local units of 
the Federation, improvement of rural 
schools, and increased support of the 
Indiana Agricultural College were rec- 
ommended by President Brown. To 
these Taylor added that of investiga- 
tion by experts of farm financing, and 
calling a mass meeting of farm women 
to discuss their problems. 

The convention voted, after 
longed debate, to increase state 
from $1 per member annually 
It was also voted to push the 
ness activities of the Federation. 

The work of the Indiana Federation 
has developed along considerably dif- 
ferent lines from that of most of the 
other middle western Farm Bureau 
Federations. Its activities the past 
year included the following matters: 
Inauguration of live stock reporting 
service in coéperation with the United 
States Bureau of Markets. This serv- 
ice covers 8 per cent of the farms of 
Indiana; improvement of conditions in 
the Indianapolis yards thru better un- 
loading facilities, speeding up the belt 
railroad, better scales for weighing 
calves and sheep, reduction in feed 
and preventing a raise in com- 
mission rates; organization of many 
cooperative live stock shipping asso- 
ciations; heading off promoters of “co- 
Operative” packing plants at Muncie 
and Delphi; better prices for certain 
truck crops secured in certain sec- 
tions; investigation of farmers’ live 
stock commission firm at South Oma- 
ha; buying supplies cooperatively, 
thereby saving $30,000 on coal and 
large sums on other products. This 
action helped break the coal “combine” 
in Indiana. 

A study 
is materially 


pro- 
dues 
to $2. 
busi- 


prices, 


of this record shows that it 
different from the pro- 


grams of other state federations. In 
Ohio, Michigan and Illinois, for ex- 
ample, the chief energies of the fed- 


erations have been directed toward the 
solution of marketing problems, and 
the tendency has been to leave minor 
matters to the mercies of Providence. 
Indiana has proceeded along the oppo- 
site course by starting on minor mat- 
ters. There is some internal opposi- 








Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 


tion in Indiana to the course pursued, 
but it was not strong enough to be 
heard in the recent convention. The 
majority of the delegates seemed to be 
cautious about embarking on any am- 
bitious marketing and economic pro- 
gram. 

The preceding paragraph is not in- 
tended as a criticism of Indiana. The 
Indiana officers have probably done 
all they could on the limited finances 
available. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the larger program of mar 
keting and economics work has not 
received much attention in Indiana. 
The sentiment of the Indianapolis con- 
vention seemed to be in favor of ask- 
ing the American Federation to do the 
larger jobs, while the state looked aft- 
er matters of local interest. That may 
not be the sentiment of Indiana farm- 
ers, but it dominated the convention. 

One of the mysteries of the conven- 
tion was the exact number of members 
in the Federation. Estimates ran all 
the way from 50,000 to 100,000. No 
exact number can be stated, as each 
county has its own system of account- 
ing. Probably 80,000 is a fairly good 
guess at the actual number. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the re-election of President Brown, but 
most of the board members chosen are 
new men. Those elected were as fol- 
lows: President, John G. Brown, of 
White county; vice-president, Maurice 
Douglas, of Shelby county; second 
vice-president, Wayne MaClure, of 
Dearborn county. Delegates to national 
convention: John G. Brown, John J. 
Brown, of Spencer county; John Dyer, 
of Knox county; B. F. Catherwood, of 
Tippecanoe county; J. W. Mertz, of De- 
Kalb county. Directors chosen by dis- 
tricts were: 2, Chas. W. Anglin, of 
Kosciusko county; 4, W. H. Settle, of 
Wells county; 6, Earl Crawford, of 
Wayne county; 8, L. M. Vogler, of Bar- 
tholomew county; 10, Chas. S. Doug- 
las, of Ohio county. All except Vogler 
are new men. The other five district 
directors hold over. 

The principal resolutions 
the proposed plan for sale of stock 
yards, favored the Great Lake water- 
way, tariff on agricultural products, 
collective bargaining, and farmer rep- 
resentatives on different boards. They 
stated that codperative enterprises 
were largely local, so left the forma- 
tion to local enterprise. 


opposed 


Illinois Agreement With the 


Veterinarians 
A large number of the different 
Farm Bureau organizations in Illinois 


are standing back of the general agree- 
ment which has been made between 
the Illinois Veterinarians’ Association 
and the [Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion which was entered into in order 
to eliminate the commercializing of 
serum, to get the work done at a rea- 
sonable price, and to encourage compe- 
tent, qualified veterinarians to do the 
work on a basis of professional charge. 

A few of the Illinois counties have 
found a lack of from the 
standpoint of veterinarians, and have 
established a serum depot for the sale 
of serum direct to the veterinarians or 
to farmers if desired. In some places 
this is causing considerable opposition 


response 


while in other places it is providing 
the necessary service. 

The majority of the counties, how- 
ever, where the veterinarians have ac- 
cepted the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation agreement, the county Farm 


Bureaus are backing their work, as 
they feel that all things considered it 
is best to permit the veterinarians of 
the county to continue to do the vac- 
cinating of the hogs rather than to ad- 
vocate that the farmers do the work 
themselves. 
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A Dollar Back and 900 
Per Cent 


This is the striking heading which 
the Will County Farm Bureau, in Ili. 
nois, put on a recent circular telling 
about the soil experimental work that 
they are doing in Will county. The 
experiment has now been running 
since 1913, and is arriving at the point 
where the applications and results are 
beginning to show. This year the yield 
of wheat for the live stock system and 
the grain system where lime and phos. 
phorus were applied with manure or 
with catch crops and residues, aver. 
aged 46 bushels and 57 pounds. The 
average yield of the non-treated plots 
was 23 bushels and 21 pounds. This 
difference in favor of live stock or 
phosphorus with manure or with catch 
crops and residues, is 23 bushels and 
36 pounds. If wheat is worth $2 per 
bushel, then the 23 bushels and 36 ad- 
ditional pounds are worth $47.20. Using 
the late prices for lime and rock phus- 
phate, the cost of application per year 
would be $4.50, or the increase in pro 
duction would be worth 900 per cent 
over the cost. Tests of this kind, while 
probably more optimistic than what 
average conditions would show, clear- 
ly demonstrate that progress is being 
made in different counties of Illinois 
toward putting the question of live 
stock, lime and phosphorus clearly be- 
fore the farmers of that state. 





An Efficient Plan 


One of the county Farm Bureau or- 
ganizations which has been doing con- 
siderable constructive work has fol- 
lowed the policy of having one major 
project singled out to get first atten- 
tion for each month, and in this way 
they can concentrate not only their 
own endeavors but the endeavors of 
all codperators toward pushing this 
project forward to a conclusive end- 
ing. One of the big difficulties of a 
good many county organizations is that 
they lack a definite program so that a 
good deal of their effort is lost in 
milling around with details which are 
important but which do not make a 
constructive impression upon the mem- 
bership in the county organization 
Two things are necessary in the coun- 
ty organization to make it successful. 
One is to be able to take care of the 
miscellaneous problems which are con- 
stantly coming up and the second is to 
have a few definite projects which the 
major portion of effort is put behind. 
Any organization which tries to spread 
itself too thinly and not concentrate 
is usually facing failure. 





Coming Events 


Nov. 29—National County Agents’ 
Association, Chicago, Il. 

Dec. 2 and 3—National Grain Deal 
ers’ Association, Chicago, II. 


American Farm Bu- 
Ind 


Dec. 6, 7 and 8— 
reau Federation, Indianapolis, 


Dec. 10—Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. —~Farmers’ Marketing Com: 
mittee of Seventeen, Chicago, I!) 

Dec. 14 and 15—Iowa State Grange, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 14 and 15—Corn Belt Meat Pro 
ducers’ Association, Des Moines, lowa. 

Jan. 5 and 6—Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Jan. 3 to 7—Nebraska Organized 
Farmers’ Week, Lincoln, Neb. 

Jan. 6 and 7—American Society of 


Equity, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 12 and 13—Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Chicago, IIl. 
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A Poultry Club Winner 


Helen Newhard, of the Ames Boys 
and Girls’ Poultry Club, is only twelve 
years old, but she persists in carrying 
off the blue ribbons in goodly numbers 
wherever she shows her feathered pets. 
Last year at the Central Iowa Fair in 
the junior department she won first 
on her pair of White Wyandotte cock- 
erels in the open class. This year she 
got away to a rather poor start, only 
hatching four chicks from her first 
setting of eggs. However, she gave 
them her undivided attention with the 
result that at the Iowa State Fair, in 
the junior department, she won first on 
Black Minorca cockerel, first on Black 
Minorca pullet, first on White Wyun- 
dotte pullet, sweepstakes for best 
cockerel in the Mediterranean class, 
sweepstakes for best pullet in same 


class, and grand sweepstakes for best 
pullet in the show. At the Central 
lowa Fair she again won the blue, 


making in all over $50 in cash prizes 
she has won since joining the Boys 
and Girls’ Poultry Club last year. 





Annual White Sweet Clover 


The annual white sweet clover is a 
new thing which every farmer boy 
should know something about. Of 
course you are all familiar with the 
ordinary biennial white sweet clover 


which grows everywhere along the 
roadside. The annual looks very much 
like the biennial, but does all of its 


growing in one year, whereas the bi- 
ennial takes two years. Last April, 
the biennial white and the annual 
white were planted side by side. This 
November the biennial white was eight 
or nine inches high and the annual 
white three or four feet. The annual 
is thru growing and certain to be 
killed by the first severe freeze which 
we shall soon have. The biennial will 
live thru the winter and make its 
greatest growth next year. 

Early in November, at the Iowa ex- 
periment station at Ames, I saw a 
field of oat stubble, part of which had 


been seeded with the new annual white 
sweet clover and part of which had 
been seeded with the old-fashioned bi- 


ennial white. When the oats were cut 
in July, the annual was a little over a 
foot high and was starting to bloom. 
But in spite of the fact that cutting the 














A Blue Ribbon Girl and Her Poultry 
Club Entry 
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O the Assistant Editors: Can 

you take a good live stock pho- 
tograph? Any one who is interest- 
ed in pure-bred stock ought to be 
able to pose an animal so that its 
best points are shown and to use 
the camera well enough to get this 
pose on the film. 

Taking live stock photographs is 
good fun and it is also good busi- 
ness. Ask any pure-bred man about 
the help good photographs are in 
making mail order sales. 

We are going to give prizes for 
the best live stock photographs 
taken by readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and sent in before January 
15. Prizes of $5, $4, $3, and $2 will 
be given for the best four and prizes 
of $1 each for the four next best. 

Don’t forget the pig club stories. 
You have just a month and four 
days more. 


Editor, Boys and Girls’ Page. 











oats gave the annual a severe set-back, 
it came on strong during August and 
September, and when I saw the field 
in November the annual was three feet 
high, whereas the biennial was only 
about eight inches high. 


Probably there has never been a new 
plant which has aroused so much en- 
thusiasm as the annual white sweet 
clover. Last spring, when Professor 
Hughes announced that he had some 
of the seed of this new plant to dis- 
tribute, more than 40,000 people wrote 
in, requesting samples of 100 seeds 
each. 


Two years ago last spring, Professor 
Hughes sent each of the leading seeds- 
men of the United States fifty seeds 
of the annual white sweet clover. One 
of these seedsmen took special pains 
and secured forty-eight plants from the 
fifty seeds. He watched these forty- 
eight plants with great care and 
stripped the seed by hand, and in this 
way secured enough seed so that he 
could plant an acre in 1919. The seed 
from this acre he put on the market in 
the spring of 1920 at $1 an ounce, or 
$960 a bushel. Next spring more seeds- 
men will be offering the annual white 
sweet clover seed for sale, but the 
seed is still so scarce that it will sell 
for $200 or $300 per bushel. It will 
probably take at least six or seven 
years until the annual white sweet clo- 
ver seed is as reasonable in price as 
ordinary clover seed. 

But what is the annual white sweet 
clover good for, that it should sell so 
high? It doesn’t compare with alfalfa 
or even red clover as a hay plant. But 
it is especially adapted to adding more 
fertility to the soil in a shorter time 
than any other plant we now have in 
the corn belt. Because of the annual 
white sweet clover, it should be pos- 
sible to adopt a rotation of corn and 
oats, corn and oats, always seeding the 
annual white sweet clover with the 
oats and plowing the sweet clover un- 
der as green manure in the fall or 
spring for corn. This kind of a rota- 
tion is especially adapted to our most 
level, highest-priced farm land where 
there is very little permanent pasture 
and where it doesn’t pay to keep many 
cattle. In sections where the farm 
land is rolling and where there is con- 
siderable permanent pasture and many 
cattle are kept, the annual white sweet 
clover will never be so very popular. 
In such sections alfalfa, red clover and 
the biennial white sweet clover will 
answer the purpose far better than the 
annual white sweet clover. 

The annual white sweet clover may 
be of some value for hay and for pas- 
ture, but its greatest value eventually 
will be as green manure. Without 
much doubt, it is the quickest soil 
builder which has yet been discovered 
for corn belt conditions. For another 
five or six years, however, it will be 








so high priced that no one can use it 
for this purpose. Many people, tho, 
will make money out of it by growing 
it for seed. 

There are several seed companies 
from which you can buy the annual 
white sweet clover seed, or you can 
probably get fifty or a hundred seeds 
by sending a two-cent stamp to Pro- 
fessor H. D. Hughes, of the Iowa ex- 
periment station, at Ames. Why don’t 
you buy just a little of the annual 
white sweet clover and a little red clo- 
ver and biennial sweet clover, and 
plant them side by side in your garden 
so that you can get an idea next year 
of how the different clovers grow? Re- 
member, it is the clovers which bring 
down the nitrogen from the air and 
put it in the soil. It is nitrogen which 
makes muscle, and which all living 
things must have. It is because the 
new annual white sweet clover is so 
unusually efficient at putting nitrogen 
in the soil that so many people have 
become enthusiastic about it all of a 
sudden. 





Poultry Club Work 


Poultry club work was started in 
Towa in 1919 with an enrollment of 
fourteen hundred members. This year 
more than twenty-two hundred boys 
and girls in the state are raising chick- 
ens. At the recent Iowa State Fair 
there were 767 entries in the junior de- 
partment, and many birds that carried 
off the blue ribbons, were fit to show 
in very strong competition. The prizes 
were very generally distributed among 
the different clubs competing. Over 
$500 in cash prizes were offered at this 
show alone, and in the seventeen jun- 
ior shows held this fall in Iowa, more 
than $1,000 in prizes have been of- 
fered. Two thousand fifteen birds have 
been shown at these different exhibi- 
tions, which represents one bird for 
each enrolled member. 





Trained Plymouth Rocks 


Otis Wiese, of Davenport, is a prod- 
uct of the Boys and Girls’ Poultry Club 
work. He is a fancier from the ground 
up and loves his feathered flock. Last 
year he raised twenty-two Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and had every one of 
them named. As a temporary perch, 
Otis seems to rank high with this 
group of Plymouth. Rocks. This year 
he has branched out into the poultry 
business quite extensively. 











A Club Boy Gettin eA Acquainted With 
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‘STORY 
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CL, a HORSE 
Se 


F you own any 

horses or mules 
you will surely 
want to read this 
little book, the story 
of a horse by him- 
self. 


A Free Copy 
without any obligation 
on your part at all will 
be promptly mailed to 
you. 






Write for it to-day. 


cA. D. PETERS 


515 GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA, NEB. 























Buy a Farm in Ohio 
Where Land Prices Are Still Low 


This great corn, grain and stock producing section 
offere you better soll, buildings, markets, climate, 
bard pikes, educational and social conditions. 


The Ohio Farm Blue Book 


fully describes these advantages. It also gives 


prices and descriptions of many 


Real Farm Bargains 


Send for photographs and a free copy today. 


The Wallace-Snider Realty Company 
FARM REALTORS 
603 Arcue Building Springfield, Ohio 


». “we? BIGPROFITS 
*yoryoUona 


semana FARM 





iT new —- be sure that 
will produ od crops and that 
youa ch al or satisfactory 
sur Investment an d fc or fitable increase 
« —— - North- 
1a uestion- 
ably the greatest ities on the ma nar ket to- 
day. Farms of e g power in older Corn Belt 
sections are 50 to 100 per cent higher. A Straus Corn 
Farm will make big profits for you now and it is certain 
to increase in value. 


In La fw, Fy 


the soi 
the price you pay gives 


income on y« 





You can easily investigate for yourself. 
Write for new BR. d Boul Catalog of our 
Farms and Farm Buyer's Guide, 


THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Established 1860. Capital and Surplus $4,000, 000.00 
822 STRAUS BLDG. LIGONIER, IND. 





Equipped Wisconsin Farm With 
New Buildings, Dairy and 


Large quantity valuable pine timber: on state high- 
way. convenient RR. town; 80 acres productive cul- 
tivation; large pasture, wood; fine 8-room honse, 
2 large barna, silo, etc.; owner called away, includes 
complete farm implements, potatoes, hay, grain, 3 
fine horses, 13 cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry; #¢7,200 
takes all, part cash, balance easy terms. Details this 
and farm for $1,000 down page 81 Strout’s Big Ilus- 
trated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 States. Copy free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 922 F. C. Marquette 
Bidg., Chicago, 111. 





Fine Sask. Farm For Sale 

Why Pay High Rent? 

Buy my 960 acre improved farm—#55.000, only $15,000 
cash, balance easy terms, or will sel! 640 acres $60 per 
acre, $10,000 cash, balance easy terms. Fulleat in- 
vestigation welcomed. Fine soll well cultivated, haa 
produced 49 bushels wheat per acre; bulidings, fen- 
cing, rural telephone, handy markets, nearest two 
miles, well settied district, many Americans near. 
Come and see this property. Write for full particu- 
lars and special proposition on expenses to first Wal- 
laces’ Farmer reader who arranges to ceme see this 
with view to buying. Owner, Box E., Briercrest, Sash. Canada, 


FARMS FOR RENT 


We have five or six very fine lowa farms for rent on 
cash or share basis. We also offer some fine farms 
for sale or exchange for otber property. 


SHEKLETON BROS., LAWLER, IOWA 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


Southeastern Kansas 


Corn, making 40 to 90 bushels per acre; vate, 40 to 
90 bushels; wheat, 15 to 35 bushels; four cuttings of 
alfalfa, Land - from $67.50 to $150 an acre. Liberal 
terms. Sen r booklet. Address, THE ALLEN 
COUNTY INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kans s. 
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An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise buying corn now 
or wait until next spring? I shall have 
to buy enough corn to run me thru 
next summer. About how much shrink 
fis there in corn between December 1 
and March 1?” 

Corn may perhaps go even lower in 
price than it now is, but it is a pretty 
safe rule that when any product is as 
far below cost of production as corn is 
now that it is a good time to buy. 
However, it may be that in our corre- 
spondent’s community, as in so many 
communities, corn is selling relatively 
higher than at the terminal markets. 
If our correspondent wishes to buy 
corn at a real bargain, therefore, it 
might be well to wait a while and see 
if the local corn does not get more in 
line with the terminal markets. With 
freight and handling charges as they 
now are it is to be expected that corn 
on most Iowa farms in the month of 
December will sell for at least 20 cents 
a bushel under No. 2 cash corn at Chi 
cago. This would seem to mean about 
50 cents a bushel for new corn on lowa 
farms It almost impossible 
that it will sell this low, but if it does 
we believe that our correspondent need 
have no fear in buying whatever he 
needs for next summer. We can not 
help but feel that corn at anything less 
than 60 cents a bushel is a rare bar- 
gain. 

Between December 1 and March 1, 
corn ordinarily shrinks 4 or 5 per cent, 
the exact amount of shrink varying 
considerably from one year to the next. 


seems 





Irish Hog Prices 


Late in October and early November 
hogs were selling on the Dublin mar- 
ket at around 10 pounds or a little 
better per hundred dead weight. At 
present rates of exchange this is equiv- 
alent to $22 or $23 per hundred pounds 
live weight. With hogs at this price in 
Ireland it would seem that the Ameri- 
can packers should be able to estab 
lish a tremendously profitable trade in 
exporting American hog products to 
Great Britain. 


Treatment After Dehorning 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is there anything which I can put 
on a calf's head after the horns are 
cut off, to prevent bleeding?” 

Those who have had the most expe- 
rience in dehorning seem to think that 
as a rule it is not necessary to apply 
anything. Some advise smearing the 
wound with pine tar, especially if the 
weather is the least bit warm and there 
is any possibility of flies. Pine tar 
perhaps has a slight value in prevent- 
ing bleeding and facilitating rapid 
healing, 





Fertilizer for Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Does it pay to put fertilizer in the 
hill with corn on poor land? What kind 
of fertilizer is best suited for this pur- 
pose?” 


Missouri experiments indicate that 


on poor land it may perhaps pay to 
apply 100 to 150 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre with a fertilizer attach- 
ment to the corn planter. One hundred 
pounds of 2-10-2 fertilizer may also be 
good. On our ordinarily good lowa 
soil, commercial fertilizer does not 
seem to pay for itself when applied to 
corn. Acid phosphate or commercial 
fertilizers which are rich in phosphor- 
us seem to be most likely to give prof- 
itable results under Iowa conditions. 





The Farmer and Prices 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Yes, the farmer wno is the real pro- 
ducer should set the price on what is 
produced on the farm. Some of my 
reasons are as follows: He knows lo- 
cal producing conditions and therefore 
knows the cost of production. He is in 
the field and has first hand informa- 
tion. He knows all there is necessary 
to know, in fact, knows all there is to 
be known that an intelligent and sat- 
isfactory price could be set by him 
on the products of the farm. The price 
set by the farmer should include a rea- 
sonable profit over and above the cost 
of production. It should be a fair aver- 
age price and also quite uniform for a 
certain period of time, thereby doing 
away with violent price fluctuations 
on farm products which are so preva- 
lent under the present system and 
which are doing manifold damages to 
the farmer. 

The present system of marketing 
and price making is wrong, for it is 
working an injustice especially to the 
farmer, the real producer, who is the 
main loser. By the farmer setting the 
price, we would have a system of econ- 
omy and uniformity in comparison with 
the present system of extravagance 
and uncertainty. The farmer is in po- 
sition to set a more intelligent price 
than the board of trade located in the 
city, which apparently does not know 
local producing conditions, at least 
not the cost of production, and as it 
appears is principally a gambling in- 
stitution, working as it seems very 
much in favor of the speculator. There 
is no good reason why the farmer 
should not be assured his profit first 
on the products of the farm; then if 
anybody else thinks they are entitled 
to a profit later, let them add a reason- 
able profit to the first cost or farmers’ 
price. It is both reasonable and fair 
that the farmer should set the price; 
for the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion sets its price; the local merchant 
sets his price on the goods he sells 
by adding his profit to the cost; manu- 
facturers set their price in a similar 
way, and when it comes to organized 
labor, I believe you know what they do 
on prices for labor. 

The farmer has been the goat long 
enough. When it comes to produc- 
ing he either produces below cost or 
else produces so abundantly we are 
told at times there is no market for his 
products. Under the present system 
there is one of two things and that is: 
either the present system of marketing 
and price making is wrong, or else we 
farmers are producing altogether too 
much, and we would be just as well off 
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or better by producing less. I main- 
tain the present system of marketing 
and price making is wrong, for the 
matter of production is not, as some 
would have us believe, such a very 
simple matter and that over production 
is quite frequently the case. I believe 
there is a market for all that we can 
produce, if we but find that market. 
Somewhere, somehow, somebody can 
use the fruits of our labor and at a 
price that would return the producer a 
profit: The farmer, I believe, has al- 
ways produced at a loss, and if it were 
not for the raise in land values, he 
would be a pauper today. It has been 
stated by one of our most prominent 
men, and that just recently, when the 
central west was settled after the Civil 
war, the pioneers marketed their prod- 
ucts at such low prices the farmers 
to the east were smothered by these 
cheap products; this apparently built 
the large cities to the east which flour- 
ish today. The farmers apparently 
having built the cities in the past, are 
still contributing along the same lines 
(i. e., producing so cheaply), not only 
towards the building of cities but mak- 
ing it possible for large corporations 
like the large packers to become im- 
mensely wealthy. They, the large 
packers, seemingly have monopolized 
the packing industry; accumulated 
such large fortunes that the packing 
industry, one of the largest industries 
in the world, is not large enough to 
take care of their immense profit ac- 
cumulations and they are now engag- 
ing in other lines of business, presum- 
ably to monopolize them also. 

I have just read Mr. McCollum’s let- 
ter in Wallaces’ Farmer of September 
17th, and note his comment on a state- 
ment made by Mr. Sapiro a short time 
ago. I am not personally acquainted 
with Mr. Sapiro, for I have never met 
him. Judging from some of the state- 
ments he is credited with making 
which have come to my knowledge, I 
am of the belief he is a pretty good 
man and it is really too bad we have 
not more like him. Mr. McCollum or 
any other gentleman, for that matter, 
must admit he struck a vital chord 
when he made the statement referred 
to. What we farmers should insist on 
are facts and the truth and not pay 
quite so much attention to the game 
of chance. 

Mr. McCollum writes as tho he is 
opposed to price setting by the farm- 
er; that he is contented with some- 
body else dictating the price to the 
farmer, and that by the farmer setting 
the price we might hurt somebody, 
also create a price monopoly, and I 
suppose he does not believe in allow- 
ing the farmer to have anything at all 
to say about prices on farm products. 
Now, I don’t believe the farmer intends 
to hurt or harm anybody, much less do 
anybody injustice by this price set- 
ting; all he asks and demands is a 





square deal which he is justly entitleg 
to. Just now the farmer can get abou: 
50: cents a bushel for his oats that pep. 
haps cost $1 to produce. He can go 
into almost any dry goods store anq 
get an overall (light grade) for $3, a 
little better grade for $3.50. During 
the summer he could get 50 cents per 
pound for butter, 60 cents now after 
pastures are dried up. I remember 
butter was selling between 40 cents 
and 50 cents per pound ten years be 
fore the world war, when overalls 
were right around 75 cents. During 
the summer the packers were paying 
around $13 for hogs that were being 
fed $2 a bushel corn. Taking this as 
a sample of prices for what the farmer 
has to sell and buy, I am wondering 
if Mr. McCollum really has the farmer 
at heart and if he has, I am still won. 
dering if he thinks the farmer should 
have anything to say about prices 
on farm products, or whether we 
should go on producing in the same old 
way and when we have harvested our 
crops ask somebody else what they 
will give us for what we have. 
J. L. LANE. 
Mitchell County, Iowa. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We have several good Iowa farms listed and wil! 
be glad to send you full information and descriptive 
circular on request. Write today. 

G@. 8. B., 3305 Sth St., Des Moines. La, 








N ISS ESSEPPE Biack Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
ing Lands, in a ‘community of Northern farm- 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded in other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bldg., Macon, Miss 





OR SALE, in tracts to suit, 10,000 acres of the 
choicest land in Texas, located near Plainview, 
Hale county, the greatest wheat county in Texas; 
20% cash, balance two to ten years, 6%. Chance ofs 
lifetime. PERRY & CRAM, Plataview, Texas 





JEINE Farm Momes Cheap. §So!l, ¢!!mate, 

markets, brick roads, good neighbors here; no 

pioneering. Investigate. NEW YORK FARM 
AGENCY, Westfield, New York. 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 

only engine that cools 

inside ofcylinder. Ne 

water or fans. Can't 

freeze up. Uses one- 

third less fuel than 

others. Eighteen yrs. 

on the market. All 

sizes on skids ortrucks. @ADE BROS. MFG. 
©O. (Engine Dept.) lowa Falis, lowa. 


SORGHUM 


Blue Ribbon strictly pure amber cane sorghum, 
Steam processed. Excellent quality. Packed alx 
ten-pound pails per case. $9.00 per case factory. 
Shipment same day we receive order. 


A. F. MUELLER, Calamus, lowa 


is the time to purchase @ 

have it shipped early 

haul in the winter on 

good roads. Corn Belt hollow tile 

F silos, thoroly and beautifully giazed, 

, are permanent, fire proof, paint proof, 

repair proof. Include tile chute, tile 

feed room, steel back Jadder and bip 

roof rafters. 

Special discounts for early shtp- 

t. THE CORN BELT 

SILO COMPANY, Evan. 
ston, Hll., Brazil, Ind. 














BAIR & FKEKKMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
7Ol Crocker Bldg.. Des Moines, low’, 











in your home. 


Portable Vapor Lamp 


STOP USING GASOLINE 
START USING KEROSENE 


For producing a satisfactory light 
Gasoline is not only double 
the expense, but very dangerous to handle. 


The “NEW PERFECTION” 





ee Se OR i ie al i a ee as 


The. 


Burns common KEROSENE successfully, 
making it secure from danger, inexpensive 
and simple to operate. This lamp with but 
a single mantle, tied at both ends, lasts three 
to four times as long, producing a light equal 
to the common two mantle lamp and throws 
How about your renewal? ...... . . 2696 no shadow. Can you afford to jeopardize 
Marshalltown swine and corn con- and endanger your family with the old styled 
gress ..... 7 F 2691 double mantle type gasoline lamp, when 
nn seeeeeees “ae here you have the opportunity to buy the 
Mita 4 best, safest and most economical lamp on 
Dairy ration ras & ; Inquiry about canary bird the market? We are making a special hol- 
fore . The Lord helps those who iday price of $9.85, cash with order, f. 0. b. 
he geet ty ia aeceanks., a Ives our factory, or $2.00 cash and balance 
Goming ovents Poultry— C.Q.D. Regular price, $12.50. We have 
an attractive proposition for good, live 

agents. Write for particulars. 


THinois agreement Appearance and performance 
ULFERS MFG. CO., Freeport, Ill. 


Annual white sweet clover . «2693 

A poultry club winner ......... . 2693 

Poultry club work ... 7 2693 

Trained Plymouth Rocks .. . .2693 

General— 

Bee-keepers’ short course ..... 2696 

Course for shipping association 
managers oT 2696 


The root of the trouble 
Others are affected .. 
Farmers and bankers 
Financing the crops . - 
Somebody must hold crops 
Special Features— 
Selling alfalfa to the corn belt 
Banker-farmer conferences 
Farmers’ Union national convention 
Mid-west horticultural exposition 
Awards at Kansas City Royal 
Dairy— 
Breeding up or down 


Cream improvement work 


with the veteri- 
The normal chicken 
Rabbits on the 
Sabbath School Lesson— 
The growth of the Kingdom . 
Serial Story— 
O Pioneers—Willa Sibert Cather... 


Feeding Questions— 
Buying corn for hogs 
Feeding for a mellow hide 
Steer ration 
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~ American Royal Stock Show 


The American Royal Live Stock Show, 
held last week at the stock yards at Kan- 
sas City, set a new record for the num- 
bers and quality of stock shown. As in 
former years, the Hereford supporters 
were out in force, the attendance from 
the west and southwest being particularly 
noticeable. This show fills an important 
function in promoting the interests of the 
various beef breeds in the southwest, one 
of the greatest markets for the products 
of the breeders of the corn belt. A sub- 
ject for frequent discussion among the 
breeders attending the show was its fu- 
ture. A plan according to which the busi- 
ness men of Kansas City, the Stock Yards 
Company and the breeders’ associations 
will combine to raise sufficient funds to 
erect a new and modern building in which 
to house the show was announced. The 
quota to be subscribed among the breed- 
ers will be reached if those in charge de- 
cide that the plan is feasible. Many 
breeders feel that the show should not 
have a permanent home, but should be 
put on wheels and held in a different 
locality each year. A banquet given by 
the Shorthorn breeders drew a satisfac- 
tory number of those interested in the 
breed. The annual meeting of the Here- 
ford Association was held in the beautiful 
home of the association, which has re- 
cently been completed. Plans for the next 
year’s show will be announced later. 


HEREFORDS. 

With practically all sections of the coun- 
try represented, the Hereford show left 
nothing to be desired, taken either from 
the standpoint of numbers or quality. 
With large classes thruout, and competi- 
tion of the keenst variety, Judge J. W. 
Van Natta, of Lafayette, Ind., faced a dif- 
ficult task and accomplished it in an effi- 
cient manner. Repeater Jr., a prominent 
winner on last year’s show circuit, was 
the victor in a class of fifteen aged bulls, 
but was pushed for the honor by Mischiev- 
ous Jr., shown by T. F. De Witt, of Den- 
ver, Colo. The Harris bull was _ later 
made senior and grand champion. He is 
a great individual, being thick fleshed, 
smoot hand deep. The former grand 
champion at the American Royal and 
champion at some of the season’s best 
fairs, Beau Best, shown by Wallace & E. 
G. Good, was the victor in the two-year- 
old class. Representatives from the herd 
of J. N. Camden, Versailles, Ky., made a 
good showing, Princeps Domino, winning 
the junior yearling bull class and being’ 
awarded the junior championship. A 
class of thirty-five senior calves included 
so many of prize winning quality that 
prize money was given to the first thirty 
places instead of the first twelve. This 
class was won by E. F. Swinney, of Kan- 
fas City, on a son of Don Perfect. O. G. 
Lee, likewise of Kansas City, won the 
junior calf class on Beau Prince 33d, by 
Prince Donald. Seventeen aged cows 
made the placing of this class difficult. 
Lena Fairfax, shown by McCray, showed 
such thickness and smoothness of cover- 
ing and such femininity that she could 
not be displaced from her position at the 
top of the list. Cassady & Sons, of Whit- 
ing, lowa, came to the front in the senior 
yearling heifer class, winning with Maude 
Stanway, a daughter of Bright Stanway. 
The two-year-old winner, Belle Woodford 
28th, could not be headed for the senior 
championship and was also made grand 
champion female, winning over the junior 
champion, the attractive Marcia Velie, 
shown by S. H. Velie, of Blue Springs, 
Mo. O. Harris & Son won the coveted 
Pereda Trophy for the third time, thus 
gaining permanent possession of it. This 
trophy is awarded to the winner of the 
class for the three best bulls bred and 
owned by exhibitor. Warren T. McCray 
showed the winning get of sire group. 

Exhibitors—B. T. Bartlett, Green Castle, 
Mo.; W. N. W. Blayney, Muskogee, Okla.: 
J. N. Camden, Hereford, Texas; E. M. 
Cassady & Sons, Whiting, Iowa; Jesse 
Engle & Son, Sheridan, Mo.; Frank Fox, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Wallace & E. G. Good, 
Kansas City, Mo.; O. Harris & Sons, Har- 
ris, Mo.; R. H, Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan.; C. 
M. Largent, Merkel, Texas; O. G. Lee, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. McCray, Kent- 
land, Ind.; W. A. Pickering, Kansas City, 
Mo; E. F. Swinney, Kansas City, Mo.: 
E. H. Taylor, Jr., Frankfort, Ky.; S. H. 
Velie, Kansas City, Mo.; Fred Weyl, 
Plainview, Texas; W. L. Yost, Lees Sum- 
mit, Mo. 

Judge—J. W. Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind. 

AWARDS. 

Aged bull—First and 5, Harris & Sons, 
on Repeater Jr. and Repeater 129th; 2, 
De Witt, on Mischievous Jr.; 3, McCray, 
on Romeo Fairfax; 4, Fox, on Bright Lad. 

Two-year-old bull—First, W. & E. G. 
Good, on Beau Best; 2, De Witt, on Beau 


Blanchard 75th; 3, Harris & Sons, on Re-_] 
eater 212th; 4, Switzer, on Dawn; 5, 
aylor, on Woodford 28th. 

Senior yearling bull—First, Hazlett, on 
Hazford Bocaldo 3d; 2 and 5, Blayney, on 


Wyoming 8th and Wyoming 9th; 3, Har- 
ris & Sons, on Repeater 171st; 4, Taylor, 
on Woodford 54th. 
pounic r yearling bull—First, Camden, on 
; inceps Domino; 2, Taylor, on Woodford 
aust &, Engle & Sons, on Beau Blanchard 
“th: 4, Weyl, on Repeater Donald 3d; 5, 
ost, on Avalanche. 
poem r bull calf—First, Swinney, on 
Tamption Perfect; 2, Engle & Sons, on 
Baw Blanchard 96th; 3 and 4, Hazlett, on 
oe ‘ Bocaldo 8th and Hazford Bocaldo 
th; 5, Taylor, on Woodford 80th. 
Junior bull calf—First, Lee, on Beau 
wee 3d; 2 and 5, Camden, on Arden 
amor and Dale Paragon; 3, De Witt, 
i ch; 4, Largent, on Dale Fairfax. 
. ©-year-old cow—First, McCray, on 
Py : lirfax; 2, Camden, on Gay Missie; 
Ma ering, on Princess H.; 4, Fox, on 
Pie's Lass 68th; 5, Cassady & Sons, on 
y Stanway. 
Wo-year-old heifer—First, Taylor, on 
pelle Woodford 28th; 2, Camden, on Belle 
Achard 63d; 3, McCray, on Orphan 





Fairfax; 4, Largent, on France Lassie; 5, 
Blayney, on Bonnie Wyoming. 

Senior yearling heifer—First, Cassady 
& Sons, on Maude Stanway; 2, Hazlett, on 
Bonny Lady; 3, Engle & Sons, on Belle 
Blanchard 82d; 4, Mack & Son, on Janey 
—: 5, Good Bros., on Lady Donald 


Junior yearling heifer—First, Velie, on 
Carmen Velie; 2, Bartlett, on Tresa Re- 
peater; 3, Taylor, on Belle Woodford 46th; 
4, Pickering, on Bonnie Lass 2d; 5, Lar- 
gent, on Beauty Fairfax 3d. 

Senior heifer calf—First, Velie, on Mar- 
cia Velie; 2 and 3, Taylor, on Belle Wood- 
ford 6ist and Belle Woodford 57th; 4, 
Good Bros., on Cora Woodford; 5, Hazlett, 
on Iola 2d. 

Junior heifer calf—First and 3, Cam- 
den, on Lady Woodford and Jessie Wood- 
ford; 2, Cassady & Sons, on Queen Stan- 
way; 5, Lee, on Miss Donald 34th. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Harris 
& Sons, on Repeater Jr. 

Junior champion bull—Camden, on Prin- 
ceps Domino. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Taylor, on Belle Woodford. 

Junior champion female—Velie, on 
Marcia Velie. 

Aged herd—First, McCray; 2, Camden; 
3, Good Bros.; 4, Harris & Sons; 5, Fox. 
Young herd—First, Taylor; 2, Hazlett; 3, 
Engle & Sons; 4, Largent; 5, McCray. 
Calf herd—First, Camden; 2, Hazlett; 3, 
Taylor; 4, Lee; 5, De Witt. Get of sire— 
First, McCray; 2, Harris & Sons; 3, Tay- 
lor; 4, Hazlett; 5, Engle & Sons. Produce 
of dam—First, Engle & Son; 2, Harris & 
Sons; 3, Hazlett; 4, Largent; 5, Yost. 
Two bulls, any age, bred and owned by 
exhibitor—First, Harris & Sons; 2, Tay- 
lor; 3, McCray; 4, Hazlett; 5, Engle & 
Sons. Two females, bred by exhibitor— 
First, Velie; 2, Camden; 3, Largent; 4, 
McCray; 5, Engle & Son. 

Caledonia Pereda Trophy—Harris & Son 

Kansas City Stock Yards Trophy—Cam- 
den. 


SHORTHORNS. 

‘he show of Shorthorns not only exceed- 
ed last year’s show in numbers, but it 
was universally conceded at the ringside 
that the quality of the exhibit was supe- 
rior to that of last year. Many of the 
animals that were seen at the corn belt 
fairs met in competition again, the deci- 
sions in most cases being the same as 
before. Cumberland Gift, the outstand- 
{ing aged bull shown to so many corn belt 
championships, by the Loveland Stock 
Farm, of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, was again 
the senior and grand champion bull. The 
junior champion was Marshall Joffre, his 
son, that was grand champion at the 1919 
Royal show. The female championship 
went to Lady Supreme, another popular 
winner, shown by Frank Scofield, of Hills- 
boro, Texas. The junior champion female 
was the winner of the junior heifer class, 
Cecilia Omega, by Anoka Omega, and 
shown by Fred C. Merry, of Kansas City. 
Joseph Miller & Sons, Gallmeyer Bros., 
Tomson Bros., J. W .McDermott and Up- 
permill Farms were good wingers. The 
Reynolds Bros., of Lodi, Wis., showed an 
exceptionally uniform and typy lot of 
cattle, well fitted and shown, to win the 
award for the best ten head. These same 
breeders, in addition to winning some good 
classes, showed the get of Master Ruby to 
first place in the class for the get of sire. 

Exhibitors—Loveland Stock Farms, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa; Reynolds Bros. Lodi, 
Wis.; W. M. Rhodes, Sheridan, Mont.; T. 
J. Sands, Robinson, Kan.; Joseph Miller 
& Sons, Granger, Mo.; W. F. Rapp, St. 
Sdward, Mo.; Tomson Bros., Wakarusa, 
Kan.: J. W. Rickey, Winfield, Iowa; Up- 
permill Farm, Wapello, Towa; C. N. 
Brown, Auxvasse, Mo.; J. W. McDermott, 
Kahoka, Mo.: W. A. Forsythe & Sons, 
Greenwood, Mo.; F. C. Barber & Sons, 
Skidmore, Mo.; Fred C. Merry, Kansas 
City, Mo.: O. W. Nauman, Craig, Mo.; 
Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo.; Frank Sco- 
field, Hillsboro, Texas: Sni-A-Bar Farms, 
Grain Valley, Mo.; F. Gallmeyer. Me- 
chaniecsville, Iowa; L. W. Davidson & Son, 
Stanwood, Iowa; A. O. Stanley, Sheridan, 


Mo. 
Judge—W. H. Pew, Ravenna, Ohio. 
AWARDS. 

Three-year-old bull—First, Loveland 
Stock Farm, on Cumberland Gift; 2, Rey- 
nolds Bros., on Master Bapton; 3, Sands, 
on Lavender Emblem; 4, Rhodes, on Mon- 
tana Crown. 

Two-year-old bull—First, Tomson Bros., 
on Marshall’s Crown; 2, Miller & Sons, 
on Pride of Albion; 3, Uppermill Farms, 
on Collshinney Broadhoks; 4, Rapp, on 
Scotch Beau; 5, Reynolds Bros., on Mas- 
ter Goldbar. 

Senior yearling bull—First, McDermott, 
on Marshall Joffre; 2, Lookabaugh, on 
Claret Commander; 3, Reynolds Bros., on 
Master Magnet; 4, Brown, on Baron Cum- 
berland; 5, Forsythe & Sons, on Cumber- 
land Champion. 

Junior yearling bull—First, 
Farms, on Village Javelin; 2, Miller & 
Sons, on Knight of Oakdale; 3, Loveland 
Stock Farms, on Villager’s Last; 4, Tom- 
son Bros., on Marshall Gloster; 5, Barber 
& Sons, on Village Baronet. 

Senior bull calf—First, Scofield, on Sil- 


Uppermill 


ver Heart; 2, Reynolds Bros., Bapton 
Prince; 3, Merry, Supreme’s Revelation; 
4, Tomson Bros., on Augusta Marshal; 


5, Miller & Sons, on Cumberland Mata- 
dore. 

Junior bull calf—First, Uppermill Farms, 
on Villager’s Sultan; 2, Gallmeyer, on Vil- 
lager’s Gloster; 3, Stanley, on Fair Mar- 
shal; 4, Miller & Sons, on Oakdale King; 
5, Sni-A-Bar, on Butterfly’s Sultan. 

Aged cow—First, Reynolds Bros., on 
Goldie’s Ruby 2d; 2 and 4, Loveland Stock 
Farm, on Linwood Bonnie and Mina 
Ramsden; 3, Rhodes, on Lavinia’s Type 
2d; 5, Naumann, on Flash’s Violet. 

Two-year-old heifer—First, Scofield, on 
Lady Supreme; 2 and 4, Reynolds Bros., 
on Ury 35th and Snowdrop’s Ruby; 3, 
Loveland Stock Farm, on Villager’s Myr- 








Dill Special Tractor-Binder cutting 
heavy rice crop on Arkansas farm. 





Section inside diamond shows Dia- 
mond Chain Drives used on thie 
machine. 


Proves Ideal Tractor Drive 
in All Farming Sections 


In the soft rice fields of the South, as in the stiff 
clay sections of the North, tractors equipped with 
Diamond Chain Drive are demonstrating their greater 
economy, efficiency and endurance. 

Farmers everywhere favor chain-driven tractors 
because chain drive not only delivers full power from 
engine to wheels, but is sturdy and flexible to with- 
stand sudden strains and shocks. They know chain 
drive is more durable because its rolling action reduces 
friction and wear; also is easier to repair because it is 
simple and always accessible. 

On thousands of farming implements, Diamond 
Chain Drive is giving highly successful service. Be 
sure any power machinery you buy has this depend- 
able drive. Write us for free booklet — full of facts on 
drives for farm machines. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 


Makers of high grade chains since 1890 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


IAMOND § 


HAIN << DRIVE 
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Few countries possess all the conditions for 3 


happy, prosperous living as does British Columbia. 
The varieties of climate and soil offer inducements 
for almost every branch of agriculture. Whether in 
the warm interior valleys, the rich grazing table lands 
or the fruitful lowlands of the Coast or Vancouver 
Island, the advantages offered for 


Dairying, Fruit Growing and Stock Raising 


are such as must appeal to those who wish to improve their circum- 
stances and at the same time live in a country of delightful climate, 
magnificent scenery, varied resources, progressive ple and 
abundance of opportunity for development. British Columbia— 
the playground of America—is already famous for the produc- 

f, tion of its orchards, fields and dairies. Now, is the time to 
Learn about this wonderful Province and share in its possibilities. 
It’s industrial life—mining, lumbering, fishing, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation—assures a ready market at good prices for all the farmer can pro- 
duce. Schools, churches, railways, roads, telephones, all the conveniences 
of an old land await you in this new Province of Opportunity and Success. 
md illustrated literature, maps, etc., write Department of Immigration, 
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BOVEE FURNACES 
Pipeless and Regular Piped 


Both Upright and Horizontal. 
25 years on the market. 
Sold at Manufacturer's Prices. 

Upright Furnaces burn all kinds of coal. coke 
or wood. 

Morizontal Furnaces burn four foot wood. 
Have 17x21-in. Double Doors. Also bura ail 
soft coal. 

Write us for full description and catalog. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 West Sth Street 
Waterloo, lowa 
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wave 
2696 
th " ( 7 i's 
Best 
, I i 
( Gift 38th and 
I Farr oY 
’ ‘ , 
M & s, on M 
i 
r arling } r—First A-Bar 
, oO Anoka Clippe 3d ind 4, 
Tomson Bros., on Aus ta 115th and Lady 
Marigold 10th; Li nd tox Farm 
on Queen of Gloster 6tl 5, Uppermill 
Farm, on Villager’s Daisy 4th 
Senior heifer calf—First Uppermill 
Farm, on Villager’s Sue 3d; 2, Loveland 


Nonpareil; 3 


Stock Farm, on Village and 
4, Merry, on Omega's Queen and Omega’s 
Lassie; 5, Davidson & Son, on Morning- 
side Bess 

Junior heifer calf—First, Merry, on Ce- 


cilia Omega; 2, Tomson Bros., on Augusta 


110th; 3, Reynolds Bros., on Spicy Wimple 
6th; 4, Gallmeyer, on Parkview Augusta 
5, Uppermilk Farm, on Villager’s Fra- 


grance 





Cow, any age, with calf by side—First, 
Scofield, a; 2, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on 
Parkdale 3. M th r, on Cumber- 
land Bess 2d; 4, R app, on Ruby Last; 5, 


Countess 
bull—Love- 
Gift 


American 
grand champion 
Cumberland 


Naumann, on 
Senior and 
land Stock Farms, on 


Junior champion bull—McDermott, on 
Marshall Joffre 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Scofield, on Lady Supreme 

Junior champion female—Merry, on Ce- 
cilia Omega 

Aged herd—First Reynolds Bros 2 
Loveland Stock Farms Miller & Sons: 
4, Rapp. Young herd—First, Reynolds; 2, 
Uppermill Farms; 3, Scofield; 4, Miller & 
Sons; 5, Loveland Stock Farms. Calf herd 


—First, Merry; 2, Reynolds Uppermill 





Farms; 4, Gallmeyer Produce of dam— 
First and 3, Tomson Bros.; 2, Loveland 
Stock Farms; 4, Miller & Sons; 5, Rey- 
nolds Get of sire First, Reynolds; 2 
Tomson Bros.; 3, Gallmeyer i ppermill 
Farms: 5, Loveland Stock Farms 

W. R. Nelson Trophy—Scofield, on Sil- 
ver Heart. Kansas City Stock Yards Tro- 
phy—Reynolds 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Altho not up to the standard set by the 


other beef breeds ir ither numbers or 
quality, the Angu how proved to be in- 
teresting. Grover Moritz, of Triplett, Mo., 
Was a good winne 1 goodly portion of 
the biue ribbons being awarded animals 
from h herd Kershaw, of Muskogee 
Okla.: Simpson, of the same plac and 
the Estate of Omer Catterson, Maryville, 
Mo., all showed first place winners Big 
amist, a thick, smooth and typy s¢ nior 
calf, shown by the Estate of Omer Cat- 
terson, was the grand champion bull, nae 
the female championship was awarded to 
the junior yearling heifer, Pride of Ash 
tow, shown by Grover Moritz 


Estate of Omer Catterson, 

Mo.; L. R. Kershaw, Muskogee, 

Moritz, Triplett, Mo.; 

wrence, Kan d. 
Okla.; Turner, 
Mo 


Exhibitor: 
Maryville, 
Okla.; Grover C 
Ronald S. Porteous, La 
Cc. Simpson, Muskogee 
Barlow & Youel, Fairfax 

Judge—E. A. Trowbridge 

AWARDS 


Two-ye ar-old bull—First 
Belasco 2d; 2, Porteous, on 
Junior yearling bull—First, 
Blackbird Maxton 
Senior bull calf—First 
Bigamist; 2. Porteous, on 
Junior bull calf—First 
Burnett; 2, Porteous, on 
Aged cow—First, Simpson, on Musko- 
gee Erica; 2, Porteous, on Help Me E. 2d 
Two-year-old heifer—First, Moritz, on 
Bnvina 5th; 2, Kershaw, on Blackbird 
Gertrude 2d 
Senior yearling 


Catterson, on 
Maxton 
Porteous. on 


Catterson, on 
Lucy’s Maxton 
Moritz, on Burk 
Black Maxton 


heifer—First, Kershaw, 


on Elba of Gillmoore 
Junior yearling heifer—First, Moritz, on 
Pride of Ash Row; 2, Turner, Barlow & 


Youel, on K. Nugget 5th Simpson, on 


Edita S 


Senior heifer calf—First, Catterson, on 
Beatrice Ito 4th; 2 and 3, Moritz, on Black 
bird Chloe 10th M. and Blackbird 205th M 

Junior heifer calf—First and 2, Moritz 
on Pride of Ash Row 2d and Halene S.; 
3, Catterson, on Miss Eona 8th 

Senior champion bull—Moritz, on Be- 
Basco 2d 

Junior and grand champion bull—Cat- 
terson, on Bigamist 

Senior champion femal« Moritz, on En- 
vina 5th 

Junior and grand champion female— 


Ash Row 
itterson; 2, Simpson 


Moritz 


Moritz, on Pride of 
Calf herd—First, C 
Produce of dam—First 


THE FAT STOCK SHOW. 


One of the strong features of the Amer 
can Royal was the fat stock show Good 
steers of quality and finish were shown 
in all breeds As is usual, the various 
agrieultural colleges made strong exhib- 
fits, but they met with more than the usual 
competition from steers fitted and shown 
by those exhibitors who also had breed- 
ing stock on the grounds 

FAT HEREFORDS. 

As in the breeding classes, the Here- 
fords brought out the greatest numbers 
of any of the breeds in the fat stock show 
Colonel Taylor won the premier honor of 

he fat stock show, his senior calf winner 


Voodford Don, being made the champion 
Hereford steer Colonel Taylor, E. M 
Cassady & Sons, of Whiting, Iowa, and 
the Kansas Agricultural College divided 


the blue ribbons 
Exhibitors—W. N. W. Blayney, Denver 
Colo.: J } Bowers, Hereford, Texas 


Cassady & Sons, Whiting, Iowa; T. F. De 
Witt Denver, Colo Wallace & E. G 
Good, Kansas City. Mo R. H. Hazlett 
Bldorado, Kan Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kan Arlyn 
Kirkpatrick & Sons, Sheridan, Wyo.: C 
M. Largent, Merkel. Texas; Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Stillwater, Okla.; W. A. Pickering, Kan- 
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Citv, Mo.; E. H. Taylor, Jr., Frankfort, 
ky Terrace Lake, Kansas City, Mo 
AWARDS. 

Two-year-old steer—First, Cassady & 
Sons; 2, Bowers. Senior yearling steer— 
First Bin ie r; 2 and 3, Kansas College 4 
Oklahoma College; 5, Cassady & Sons 
Junior yearling steer—First and 5, Kan- 
sas Coll ; 2, Hazlett; 3, Taylor; 4, Blay- 
ney. Senior steer calf—First, Taylor; 2, 


Largent; 3, Pickering: 4, Good Bros.; 5, 


University of Missouri Junior steer calf 
—First, Kansas College; 2, Taylor; 3, Ter- 
race Lake; 4, De Witt; 5, Kirkpatrick 

Steer herd, consisting of three head— 
First, Kansas College; 2, Taylor; 3, Cas- 
sady; 4, Oklahoma College. 

Champion steer—Taylor, 
Don 


on Woodford 


FAT SHORTHORNS. 

Many prime and well-finished steers 
were among those shown in the Shorthorn 
steer classes The agricultural colleges 
were particularly strong, altho the firm 
of F. C. Barber & Sons, of Skidmore, Mo 
won first with a deep, well-fleshed red, in 
the senior calf class. The junior yearling 
class was the outstanding feature of the 


Shorthorn steer show, the first four places 
being filled by steers of considerable 
merit. The winner, shown by the Okla- 


homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
was made the champion of the Shorthorn 


division. He is a thick, mellow fellow, 
but not quite as smooth as could be de- 
sired. The junior calf winner was a blue 


out of an 
most at- 


and 
of the 


Shorthorn sire 
was one 


roan by a 
Angus cow He 
tractive shown 


Exhibitors—F. C. Barber & Sons, Skid- 
more, Mo.; K. G. Gigstad & Sons, Lan- 
easter, Kan.; Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kan.; Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Okla.: Sni-A-Bar Farms, Grain 
Valley, Mo.; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

AWARDS 


Kansas Collegé; 
Sni-A-Bar 
Oklahoma 


Senior yearling—First, 
2 and 3, Oklahoma College; 4, 
Farms. Junior yearling—First 
College; 2, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 3, 4 and 5, 
Gigstad & Sons. Senior calf—First, Bar- 
ber & Sons; 2, Oklahoma College; 3, Uni- 
versity of Missouri Junior calf—First, 
University of Missouri; 2 and 3, Sni-A-Bar 
Farms; 4, Oklahoma College 

Steer herd—First and 3, Oklahoma 
lege; 2, Sni-A-Bar Farms 

Champion—Oklahoma College, on 
Model 


Col- 


Roan 


FAT ABERDEEN ANGUS, 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
the grand champion Angus steer, 
Aristocrat, winner of the senior 
class Ronald S. Porteous, of 
Lawrence, Kan., showed the winner of the 
senior calf class, and the winner of the 
junior yearling class was shown by the 
University of Missouri 


The 
showed 
Pride's 
yearling 


Exhibitors—Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kar Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Okla.; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Ronald S. Porteous, Law- 
rence, Kan, 


AWARDS. 

Senior yearling—First, Kansas College 
2, Oklahoma College; 3, University of Mis- 
sour! Junior yearling—First, University 
of Missouri; 2 and Oklahoma College. 
Senior calf—First, Porteous; 2, Oklahoma 
College; 3, University of Missouri 

Pure-bred steer herd—First, Oklahoma 
College; 2, University of Missouri. 

Champion—Kansas College, on 
Aristocrat 


Pride's 


CAR-LOT AWARDS. 
First, A. Thomas 
Allen, Gunnison, 


Two-year-old steers 
Montrose, Colo.; 2, Ralph 
Colo. 


Yearling steers—First, John Poole, Man- 
hattan, Kan.; 2, W. T. Jones Cattle Co., 
Marfa, Texas; 3, H. L. Kokernot, Alpine, 
Texas; 4, A. S. Gage, Marathon, Texas; 

John Poole. 

Steer calves—First, W. T. Jones Cattle 


Co.; 2, Kokernot; 3, W. B. Mitchell, Marfa, 
Texas; 4, Smith Bros., Marfa, Texas; 5, 
J. M. Pruitt. Marfa, Texas 

Heifers—First, Luke Brite, Marfa, Tex- 
as; 2. Russell & Mitchell, Marfa, Texas; 
8, McKie Mitchell. Marfa, Texas; 4, F. A. 
Mitchell, Marfa, Texas; 5, H. B. Holmes, 
Marfa, Texas 

Champion car lot—W. T. Jones Cattle 
Co. on first prize steer calves 


Course for Shipping Association 
Managers 


marketing for man- 





A short course in 


agers of live stock shipping associations 
will be given in the East St. Louis Mar- 
ket, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 


This short course will be similar 
conducted on several mid-west- 


14 and 15. 
to those 


ern markets last winter. The work will 
be under the direction of United States 
Bureau of Marketing officials and codp- 
erating agricultural organizations. Packer 
buyers and representatives of the live 
stock exchange will serve as instructors 
The various divisions of the stock yards 


will be visited and individual lots of stock 
in each division will be graded Instruc- 
tors will bring out methods of ascertain- 


different 
and 


relative demand for 
influencing prices 
points. 


ing quality, 
grades, factors 
other important 

Managers in 
ferenecs on w 
tive live stock marketing 
es will be given by men informed on ter 
minal marketing problems. The Missouri 
state organization of cotjperative shipping 
associations will hold its annual meeting 
in East St. Louis on the dates that the 
short course is held. Managers from sev- 
eral states were benefited from the short 
course held at the National Stock Yards 
last year, Greater benefits extending to 


will have con- 
improving codépera- 
Brief address- 


attendance 
avs of 








mee and 


Better Than Grain Feeds. 


Dept. 209 





poultry raisers in 
f the country are 


Just creamery buttermilk with the 

Sr ES 
‘ 

as home churn Ay ~ 





“The Best Peary and Poultry Vimanaa- on Earth.’ 
it fresh indefinitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


unadulterated, for quick results. 


Order a barre! ef Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average 
>. eles makes ld of pure, rich, 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 











bearings. Easy running. Operated by 144 H 


HUDSON GRINDER No. 1 


Showsour complete line 
Feed Grin 

size you need for grinding grain. Send for Free Catalog today. 

Dept.104 , Minneapolis, Minn. 


Get the Hudson Catalog =: 





HUDSON MFG. CO., 





SURE HEATER 
for STOCK TANKS 






ADJUSTABLE» 
FIRE BOX 






Get a heater early. Write now for illu- 
stratedcirculars and dealer’s name, to 


Save Money by Grinding Your Own Feed 


This $13.50 Hudson small grain Mill, built entirely 
of steel and iron, grinds 5 to 20 bushels per hour, 
either fine enough for table use or coarse enough 
for rough feed. Self-sharpening burrs. Automatic 
safety device, reduces clogging or damage fo, — Ball 


for your stock with Coa 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; 
ashes removed without disturbing 


Absolutely Safe 


used in Wood, 
Most reliable, practical, 


ase: 
and are well ‘worth "their ct oom. 
W. Prof. of Animal Has! 


ers. 


Any 










were stockman should wee 
te 





1 Brunner Street, Peru, Ulinois 


It gives 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk, absolutely pure and 


» Wood or Cobs ina 


re; keeps fire 24 hrs., 
a pays for itself in 2 months with 
5 4cows; Self-Sinking; can be 
Steel or Concrete Tanks of any size. 
efficient and durable Tank 
Heater manufactured. Thousands used everywhere. 


tgeily ar 
THE eur DIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ed very wetieraes 


19 20 


—_—_—... 
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Make ’em 
Grow Fast 


uieg ‘Semi- Solid Buttermilk because they knowitis @ 
the S Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’”’ 
quicker gains, earlier marketing and bigger profits. 
100 per me Bre e. 





DON’T WASTE FEED 


SAVE IT this winter by heating the water 














a larger number can be expected this 


year. While especially for shipping asso- 
ciation managers, all farmers interested 
in live stock marketing are invited to 


attend. Requests for detailed programs of 
this meeting should be addressed to Ralph 
Loomis, College of Agriculture, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


Meetings at International 


Monday, November 29. 
National County 
cultural Agents, Hall, 
Building, 2 p. m 
American Suffolk Horse 
Stock Yard Inn, 5 p. m 
National Swine Growers’ 
Morrison Hotel, 7:30 p. m. 
Percheron Society of America, 
Hotel, 8 p. m 
Tuesday, November 30. 


Agri- 
Record 


Association of 
Assembly 


Association, 
Association, 


Congress 


American Hampshire Swine Record As- 
sociation, Congress Hotel, 10 a. m 

American Berkshire Association, Sher- 
man Hotel, 6:30 p. m 

American Shire Horse Association, sec- 
ond floor Record Building, 7 p. m. 

American Polled Shorthorn sreeders’ 


Association, Sherman Hotel, 7:30 p. m 
American Shropshire Registry Associa- 
tion, Assembly Hall, Record Building, 7:30 
p. m 
American Duroc Jersey Swine Breeders’ 
Association, Sherman Hotel, 7:30 p. m. 
American Cheviot Sheep Society, Stock 
Yards Inn, 8 p. m. 


Chester White Swine Record Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, 8 p. m. 
American Clydesdale Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Clydesdale Office, 8 p. m. 
International Live Stock Exposition As- 
sociation, Record Building, 8 p. m. 


Wednesday, December 1, 
American Poland China Record Associa- 


tion, Sherman Hotel, 10 a. m 

Spotted Poland China Record Associa- 
tion, Hotel Morrison, 1 p. m. 

American Association of Importers and 
Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses, Stock 
Yard Inn, 1 p. m 

International Crop Importers’ Associa- 
tion, Assembly Hall, Record Building, 1:30 
p. m 

Annual meeting American Tamworth 
Swine Record Association, Stock Yard 


Inn, 2 p. m 
Red Polled C 
2p. m 
Southdown 
Yard Inn, 5 
The Continental Dorset 
Sheep Breeders’ Office, 6 p. m 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
tion, Congress Hotel, 7 p. m 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Stock Yard Inn, 7 p. m. 
National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ 
ciation, second floor Record Building, 
Pp. m, 


attle Club, Stock Yard Inn, 


Breeders’ Stock 


30 p. 


Association, 
Club, American 


Associa- 


Asso- 
7:30 








American Hampshire Breeders’ Associa- 


tion, Auditorium Hotel, 8 p. m. 
American Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ 
Association, LaSalle Hotel, 6 p. m 
American Galloway Bre eders’ Associa- 
tion, second floor Record Building p. m 
American Oxford Down Record Associa- 
tion, second floor Record Building, 8 p. m. 
American Yorkshire Club, second floor 
Record Building, 7 p. m. 
Thursday, December 2. 
American Milch Goat Record Associa- 


tion, Saddle and Sirloin Club, 
Building, 2 p. m. 
American Shetland Pony Club 


Yard Inn, 2 p. m. 
Eat-More-Meat Convention, 
Room, Record Building, 2:30 p. m 
Welsh Pony and Cob Society, 
Yard Inn, 4 p. m. 
American Cotswold 
tion, Saddle and Sirloin Club, 7 p. 
American Romney 
tion, Record Building, 8 p. m., 


Flow Land Values 


Nebraska cultivated 





land 


the United States, according to t! 
Year Book of the Department of 
culture, The average value per 

plow lands is given by states as f 
Towa, $219; Illinois, $170; Nebraska 
Indiana, $119; Ohio, $105; Wisconsir 
Minnesota, $100. Other corn belt 
average below $100. Some of the wv 


irrigated fruit and vegetable 


Registry As 


Breeders’ A 


is now 
highest in the big agricultural sect 


lands 


Record 


Stock 


Assembly 


Stock 
socia- 


ocias 


third 
on of 

1919 
Agri- 
re of 


yllows: 





$125; 


, $100; 


states 


ester 


have 


high value, California nd Arizona averag- 
ing $130 per acre each, with Washington, 
$115; Idaho, $105, and Utah, $103. States 
surrounding Nebraska have the following 
values: South Dakota, $90; Missouri, $87; 
Kansas, $70; Colorado, $66. Some of the 
densely settled eastern states have the 
following values: Rhode Island, $85; Mas 
a $72; New York, $64; New Jet 


sey, $80; Maryland, $60; Delaware 





Bee-Keepers’ Short Course 





The annual short course for bee-! 
ers will be held at the Agricultural 
lege, Ames, Iowa, January 3d to 8th, duf- 
ing Farm and Home Week. The colles® 
is offering a two months’ short course [of 
poultrymen, bee-keepers and hort ture 
ists. This course will begin January 10th 
and close March 23d. It is fer t who 
have had some practical experience but 
desire more definite information Infore 
mation concerning these courses ; be 
obtained by addressing F. B. Paddock, 


Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 
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HEARTS 








_ axe HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Hen 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“The Lord Helps Those Who 
Help Themselves” 

Mrs. Farmer was out of fix; she had 
headache, sour stomach, indigestion, a 
tinge of rheumatism, dizziness, insom- 
nia, and was “nervous as a cat.” So 
long as these discomforts only made 
her wretched, she put up with them, 
but when she found herself becoming 
less efficient as a worker she went to 
the doctor. 

This doctor had been in the army 
where every ill under the sun was 
cured with Epsom salts and iodine. 
Plainly iodine was not required. He 
prescribed the salts, and then thrum- 
ming his desk with his pencil as he 
spoke, he said: “I might give you 
drugs and make you believe I wes 
doing something for you. The fact is 
you will have to do something for 
yourself. You must take time to care 
for your body. You need exercise.” 

“Exercise,” she echoed, “I get more 
than enough exercise taking care of a 
house, children and chickens.” 

“Enough exercise for your legs and 
arms, doubtless,” he agreed, “but your 
vital organs are not getting the exer- 
cise they must have to keep in tone. 
You need exercise to repair waste— 
exercise of the organs of respiration, 
digestion, assimilaticn and elimination. 
You need to breathe deep, to stretch, 
to twist, to bend; you need to read 
more, to play more.” 

“I don’t have time,” she protested. 

“Do you know,” he said whimsically, 
“my experience is that women have 
time to do anything they want, and are 
utterly unable to take time to do any- 
thing they don’t want to do.” 

Isn’t the doctor’s opinion true of 
most of us? No woman can be ig- 
norant these days of the vital impor- 
tance of exercising the trunk organs. 
Ever since our boys went into camp, 
exercise has been stressed thru papers, 
magazines, bulletins and college circu- 
lars 

Full, deep breathing is one of the 
vital requisites for life. Yet still 
women excuse themselves on the 
grounds that they haven’t time. It 
takes but a second to swallow a pill; 
to flex the muscles, to put tone into 
them thru exercise, takes time. No 
one thinks of refusing to answer the 
insistent call of the telephone because 
to do so takes time. No one bars 
friends from the house because to re- 
ceive them takes time. 

Some good exercises can be taken 
as one goes about the house. To take 
the stairs two steps at a time is whole- 
some exercise; to go from kitchen to 
pantry on tip toes, with arms up- 
stretched is a good stretching exercise. 
To lie in bed, and strive to reach the 
foot of the bed with one’s toes is good 
stretching exercise for the early morn- 
ing; so is yawning and reaching. 

Mr. Farmer is concerned if his stock 
are not thrifty. Mrs. Farmer should 
be equally concerned at lack of pep in 
herself. If she wakens in the morn- 
ing with an all-flattened-out feeling; 
if she can’t do what she wants to do, 
and don’t want to do anything, she 
needs more attention than a dose of 
Salts, 




















Inquiry About Canary Bird 


A subscriber writes: 

“Will some of the readers of Hearts 
and Homes please tell me the cause of 
& canary bird moulting the year 
around? The bowels are loose; he has 
ceased singing, but seems lively and 
€ats well.” 
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Marshalls 


Best Flour 


Where the finest 
flour comes from 













IN the valleys of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas the world’s finest 
hard wheat is grown. Nestled 
down at the very gate of these 
fertile valleys lies the town of 
Marshall, Minnesota. This is the 
home of the Marshall Milling 
Company, makers of Marshall’s 
Best Flour. Here Marshall millers 
command the choicest grade of 
hard spring wheat each harvest. 
Here they grind it and bolt it 500 
times over. Here they test it be- 
fore milling, every hour during 
milling, and again before shipping. 

When Marshall’s Best Flour comes 


to you it is flour made from the best 
wheat—super-tested, super-bolted—until 
no better flour can be made. 


Is it any wonder that it makes a 
better bread? 


Eat more bread. Eat more bread 
made with Marshall’s Best Flour. Ex- 
amine a loaf of bread made with Mar- 
shall’s Best Flour. Notice its fine texture, 
pure white color and delicious flavor. 


Then ask your grocer to send you a sack 
with the picture of Marshall’s Best Girl 
on it. 


Set aside one baking day for Mar- 
shall’s Best and give this flour your own 
particular baking test. You'll be delighted. 


Marshall Milling Company 


Marshall, Minnesota 
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Marshall 
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Extra pails 


are always 
handy! 


But the biggest in- 
ducement to get a 
six- pound, airproof 
tin pail of Chocolate 
Cream Coffee at the 
store is the good 
“rich and mellow ”’ 
flavor of this famous 
blend. Again this 
year that same fine 
flavor—because 
we've kept up the 
quality! Try it and 
see. 

In six-pound 

useful pails 
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 raeane 


Then It’s Genuine 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
ine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 


Fan am 
Ree ee 


ians for 21 years and proved safe | 


| 
” 


oby millions. Always say ‘Bayer 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
facture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


y GET 400C 
| LIGHT AT %C 


Here’s a city light for your country home, 
and costs but I-6e per hour to burn. Gener- 
ates its om gas from ordinary kerusene or 
line. ie oo . lamps 
like city gas. 


fizot with 

FARMER AGENTS WANTED 
We want farmer agents to 
duce them to > tne peice, Sema for 
oe gasoline et e lamps, lan- 


_— "To SORT eDicawy, 
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FOUR LITTLE FARMERS 


By VERA AND HELENE NYCE 


GRANDMA’S HASTY PUDDING 


— the kitchen 
came the most 
appetizing odors, for 


~~ 
Grandma was making mince pies, and 
pumpkin pies. And Cook was frying 
doughnuts. And Hired Man was bring- 
ing a big log for the sitting room fire- 
place. For there was to be company, 
and Grandpa liked a roaring fire 
where he could sit and talk over old 
times with his friends. “What are 
you going to do to help, Tommy?” 
Hired Man asked, as he hauled the 
log off the wheelbarrow. ‘“Husking’s 
all done; nothing to do outside any 
more. Better help Cook, wouldn’t 
you?” he added, with 
a grin. Just then 


=—— 


Flossie and the others came running 
to admire the big log—and Tommy 
was spared a reply. “Dear me!” said 
Grandma. “Flossie, don’t you want 
to stone some raisins for me? I haven't 
near enough for my pudding.” “Yes, 
indeed, Grandma,” said Flossie. “I'll 
call Tommy and John to help.” “I am 
afraid that you won't have many left 
if you get Tommy to work,” Cook in- 
terposed. But Grandma set the three 
at it and for a time there was not a 
sound but Grandma’s steps as she 
bustled from table to stove. And Cook’s 


steps as she bustled 
from the cellar to 
the kitchen. By and 
by Grandma stepped 
’ ~ Pp . ”*: 


to the children’s corner to 
many raisins were ready. 

laughed, and said to Cook: “I fear 
you were right about the raisins. But 
the little dears are enjoying them- 
selves so much that I. haven't the 
heart to say a word. Now, children,” 
she continued, “I'm going to give you 
a few more, for I need them for my 
pudding, but you'd better whistle while 
you’re doing these.” After that, Tom- 
my didn’t care so much for the raisin 
stoning work. And he commenced to 
pry about. There was a big yellow 
bowl on a shelf, and Tommy wondered 


what could be in it. In another mo- 
ment he found out. It was flour. One 
unlucky poke turned it all over his 
head. It was well for him that Cook 
was in the cellar. Flossie brushed 
him and swept up the flour. And then 
Grandma sent him for an armful of 
wood that she didn’t need, to get rid 
of him. By that time the raisins were 
finished and Grandma mixed her pud- 
ding. Then she put it in a bag made 
of cheesecloth and tied it loosely. And 
just at the identical minute she did it, 
the doorbell rang, and Grandma had 
a caller to entertain. Before she left she 
told Cook to put the pudding in the 
boiler the minute the water boiled. 


see how 
And she 





Cook peered into the pot, and, finding 
the water not yet boiling, went to the 
cellar on an errand. And then Tommy 
came in with his armful of wood. And 
he spied the pudding the very first 
thing. “Did you ever see anything like 
that careless cook?” he said to him- 
self. “This pudding will never be 
nice and round tied in such a messy 
way.” And he tied it hard and tight 
and threw it into the pot with a 
mighty splash. A few 

minutes later Cook 


—_——— 


ee Fer 


came back from the cellar. Tommy 
was gone. And so was the pudding. 
And Cook peered into the pot. The 
pudding was there, and there was a 
faint steam wreathing up from around 
it. Cook looked. And then she said, 
“Humph!” again; and she added, “I 
shouldn’t call that water boiling, but 
I s’pose Mis’ Fisher knows.” Well, 
the caller stayed and stayed. And she 
had not been at Grandma’s house for 
so long that Grandma hated to go to 
the kitchen even for a little while. She 


-_ : 
remembered the pudding. “I can trust 
Cook with it,” she thought. They were 
going to have baked ham for dinner 
that day—one of the very best hams, 
saved from last winter. They didn’t 
want chicken, because that would spoil 
their appetites for Thanksgiving din- 
ner. The caller stayed to dinner. She 
praised the ham. They were having 
the loveliest time when Bing! Bang! 
Boom! came a terrible report from 
the kitchen. Every one rushed to 
find out what the trouble was. Tommy 


was the first 
one to reach 
the kitchen. 
cellar. For the pudding—the Thanks- 
giving pudding over which 
had spent so much time and which 
she wanted to be so nice—had burst 
the bag containing it and was all over 
the stove. Grandma gasped: “Could 
that have been Tommy!” Then she 
laughed and said a few words to the 
visitor. And then they all laughed, 
and Flossie went down and brought 
Tommy out of the cellar. And the 
visitor said to Grandma: “Never 
mind, Mrs. Fisher. I will help you 
to make another pudding directly 


2 
wh 
, 


docs, Je ie 
after dinner. It’s been many a day 
since I made one, and I'd just love 
to do it.” 


And then he hid in the 


yrandma | 





| “Diamond 








SZQ5° 50 BUYS THis 
; FUR COAT 


Here is a _ coat any 

woman would be proud to 

wear. A rich-looking gar- 
ment made in latest style 
with large rolling shaw 
collar, deep Cuffs, p ck 
ets, and a narrow belt 
that gives it verv fasb. 
fonable lines. 


This stylish up-t 
date fur coat is mad 
your exact measurements 
from a horse or cow hid 

We tan and make it up 
complete for only $39.50, 

Just the thing for jung, 

cold drives to town. Wi! 

outwear several cloth 
coats, and you cannot 

buy clsewhere a 

like it for more thao 

twice the price. 


FREE 


Style Book On 
Women’s Furs 


Write today for our 
free style book of fur 
coats for women made 
from horse and cow 
hides; also furs and sete 
made of mink,muskr: 
squirrel, zaaoeon, ar nd 
other small animal! 





3 «SENUINE. 
;U.S. ARMY BLANKET 
$8°° VALUE ONLY 5498 


We are the om Mall! Order House 

BREE: dealing in U. 8. Army and Navy 
Me a Goods in the United States. 

Uncle Sam bought only the best—that is what 
you get. 

We have bought millions of dollars’ worth of 
U.S. Army and Navy Goods for cash and can se!! 
them to you cheaper than the government paid 
forthem. Here are are a few of the thousand 
of bargains picked from our stock. 


0. D. Wool Shirts, new, all sizes, each. @ 6 

Army Russet Shoes, new. all sizes, pair 

Rubber Hip Boots, new. pair 

All-Wool Army Overcoats, each 

All-Wool Army Mackinaws, new, each. 

Raincoats, regulation, new, each 

O, D. Wool Breeches, all sizes, pair 

Army Wool Underwear, new, shirt and 
drawers, per garment 








FREE—Send for our free complete pr! 
list containing thousands of bargains in | 
Army and Navy Goods. 








Enclose money order. cashier’s check or 
bank draft. Money refunded if not satie 
fied. Everything guaranteed as advertised 


OES MOINES ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO. 
229 W. 4th St., Dept. 112, Des Moines, Ia. 


Dye That Skirt, 
Coat or Blouse 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Old, Shabby, 
Faded Apparel Just Like New. 








Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
Dyes,’ guaranteed to give & 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


McKibbi, 


7a _ Va Ba 


Putt THE WooL HE Wool OVER WINTER 








MOLESEIN « outside; 
clean, pliable, woo!l- 
skin lining; handsome 
Raccoon Collar—Many 
other fur combinations. 
The ample skirt sweep 
makes it the coat pat 
excellence for motoring 
It’s a mighty fine “ 
purpose” coat, too— 
sturdy, dependab! 
hand tailored, fashion- 
ably cut. 


Only at the Good Store 


KODAK FINISHING | 


Enlarging, Copying, Reproducing old treasured p!c- 
tures our specialty. Prices on application. Spec ial 
Offer: We will finish one rol! film (not pack), #°7 
size, furnish 6 superfine prints for 25c with | order 
Money back !f we fail to please. Send nex 

















signing your name and address. MOREAU F INI ist 
ING SERVICE, 668 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, M‘« 
Cc THE ELITE COOK BOOK is being 

used in the most fastidious homes 
R A useful present for Christmas 

and for brides. Tasty menus and 
recipes, Send $1.25to THE ELITE, 415 Third 
Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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n, Vt. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


a 





the quarterly reviews. 














Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch~nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not alwuys apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
4 duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. , 














The Growth of the Kingdom 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 5, 1920. Matthew, 13: 
1-43. Printed, Matthew, 13:24-33.) 


“Another parable set he before them, 
saying, The kingdom of heaven is lik- 
ened unto a man that sowed good seed 
in his field: (25) but while men slept, 
his enemy came and sowed tares also 
among the wheat, and went away. (26) 
But when the blade sprang up and 
brought forth fruit, then appeared the 
tares also. (27) And the servants of the 
householder came and said unto him, 
Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in 
thy field? Whence hath it tares? (28) 
And he said unto them, An enemy hath 
done this. And the servants say unto 
him, Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up? (29) But he saith, 
Nay; lest haply while ye gather up the 
tares, ye root up the wheat with them. 
(30) Let both grow together until the 
harvest: and in the time of the harvest 
I will say unto the reapers, Gather up 
first the tares, and bind them in bun- 
dies to burn them; but gather the 
wheat into my barn. (31) Another par- 
able set he before them, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain 
of mustard seed, which a man took, 
and sowed in his field: (32) which in- 
deed is less than all seeds; but when 
{t was grown, it is greater than the 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the heaven come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. (33) Another 
parable spake he unto them: The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till it was all leav- 
ened.” 

In a series of parables uttered about 
the same time, Jesus points out the 
different characteristics or features of 
His kingdom. In one we have the par- 
able of the sower and the seed, in 
which He shows that while the seed is 
of the best, part of it comes to naught 
because Satan—not demons, but Satan, 
or the Devil—takes it away from those 
who will not understand it. A second 
part grows, but to no purpose. A third 
part brings forth some fruit, but only 
& little, not because either the seed or 
the soil is not good, but because of the 
growth of weeds, which He interprets 
as the cares of this world, the deceit- 
fulness of riches, and the lust of other 
things, which choke the Word. A fourth 
part brings forth different amounts of 
fruitage, depending upon the character 
of the soil. 

In the parable of the tares it appears 
that the devil is not satisfied with oc- 
cupying men’s attention in the church, 
60 that they do not hear the sermon. 
In this parable there are two sowers, 
two seeds and two products. The farm- 
er, representing the Son of man, sows 
the good seed, which is interpreted as 
the children of the kingdom, on a field 
—not the wild prairie, nor the forest, 
hor the brush patch, but a field, some- 
thing on which he has expended both 
thought and labor. It has been well 
prepared; the seed was good; the sow- 
ing well done; the cultivation was all 
right. Then the sower naturally went 


to sleep. While the good man slept, an 
enemy (probably a neighbor who had 
done him an injury and therefore hates 
him, as is usually the case) rises in 


the night and secretly sows tares over 
the newly sown land, and then watch- 
€s quietly and maliciously for weeks 
for the results of his villainy. 

The contrast in this parable is not 
between the yields of the different 
Parts, but between the wheat and the 
tars The tare is what is known by 
bot nists as “lolium temulentum,” a 
“nd of grass which produces a poison- 





ous grain, and it might be mentioned 
that it is the only kind of grass that 
produces a grain that is poisonous. 
Gther grains may become poisonous by 
ergot or sometimes mold or fungus, but 
this is itself poisonous. It causes head- 
ache, vertigo, and sometimes death. It 
resembles the wheat so closely that 
the ordinary farmer or his hired hand 
could not possibly distinguish it from 
the wheat until it is headed out. 

The enemy keeps his secret. He 
knows what the farmer will find when 
harvest comes. He imagines his vexa- 
tion, disappointment and anger. The 
plants head out in due time, and his 
servants come in and report that his 
wheat has turned to tares, for, as 
many farmers of the present day be- 
lieve that wheat turns to cheat or 
chess, so the Jewish farmers believed 
that the tares were not a separate 
plant, but degenerate wheat. (Every 
summer we receive letters saying, “TI 
sowed pure wheat, and I find it half 
cheat. Where did the cheat come 
from?’”) This Jewish farmer whom 
Jesus placed in the framework of this 
parable knows better, and he replies: 
“An enemy hath done this.’’ He saw in 
it all the secrecy, the cunning, the mal- 
ice, the vindictiveness of human hatred 
—but did not on this account lose his 
head. When the servants asked, “Wilt 
thou then that we go and gather them 
up?” as no doubt they had gone thru 
and weeded out the thorns and thistles 
and other weeds, as was the custom in 
old countries, he replied, “Nay! lest 
haply while ye gather up the tares, ye 
root up the wheat with them.” Their 
roots are entwined with those of the 
wheat. They have done about all the 
harm they can do. “Let both grow to- 
gether until the harvest; and in the 
time of harvest I will say to the reap- 
ers. Gather up first the tares and bind 
them in bundlés to burn them: but 
gather the wheat into my barn.” Note 
the clear head, the calm judgment, and 
the firm and irrevocable resolve of 
this farmer. There are to be no tares 
in his granary. He will have none but 
clean wheat in the end, but he will not 
lessen the amount by any hasty or in- 
judicious act. 

Then follow other parables pointing 
out the growth of the kingdom. In the 
parable of the mustard seed, He points 
out that small as was the beginning 
of the kingdom, it will become the 
greatest of all. In the parable of the 
leaven is brought out the growth of 
the kingdom thru the personal contact 
of Christians with others, the effect of 
living Christ as well as preaching Him. 

Jesus now dismisses the multitude 
and goes to Capernaum, probably to 
Peter’s house; and as He had prom- 
ised to explain the mysteries of the 
kingdom to those who really believed 
Him, the disciples and other believers 
followed Him for the explanation. To 
them this phase of the kingdom of heav- 
en must have seemed very strange, 
wholly un-Jewish, different from any- 
thing they had thought of before, and 
their greatest trouble would naturally 
be about the meaning of the tares and 
the wheat. The question that would 
arise in their minds would be: Are 
there then to be bad men in the king- 
dom of heaven or in the visible church 
to the very last? Is the enemy to work 
unchecked even in the kingdom of God? 
Jesus, in effect, answered, Yes. 

Briefly, His explanation is: I am the 
sower of the good seed. The farmer 
represents me, the Son of man. The 
field is the world of men, which by cul- 
tivation and the sowing of the good 
seed becomes the kingdom of heaven. 
The good seed are the true children of 
the kingdom, and the tares are the chil- 
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52 Christmas Reminders in a Year | 


Fifty-two renewals of your Christmas morning delight 
when the postman makes his weekly call with 


The Youthis Companion 
% Still $2.50 a Year 


And still the same in purpose—to pro- 
vide the best of reading for young and 
old, to promote the welfare of the Family 
everywhere, in every way, at all times. 


e Unusual Serial Stories, Group Stories, Short 
52 times Stories that interest all, Special Articles by 
noted authorities, “The best Editorial Page 
a year— in the country,” Poetry, Family Page, Boys’ 
Page, Girls’ Page, Children’s Page, Current 

not 12 















Events, Nature and Science, Doctor’s Cor- 
ner. An all-round weekly. 







The most for the money—the greatest variety—the highest 
quality—and in ideal weekly portions. Entertaining, suggesting, 
informing, inspiring and full of fact and fun. 
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“All-Remaining-Issues” Offer 
1. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for 1921 All for 
OFFER 52 Splendid Weekly Issues n x 29 ) 
No. ] | 2 All remaining 1920 Weekly Issues ; stan $9.50 
3. The C ion Home Calendar Free 
1. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION , $2.50) 





















All for 





Including all of Offer No. 1 $ 50 
2. McCALL’S MAGAZINE ‘ . 1.50) 3: 
12 Monthly Fashion Numbers ] 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




































































Young Men 


You boys on the farm—you’ve worked with machinery--there’s 
a big future for you. All you need is the training. Trained mo- 
tor mechanics make $2,000 to $5,000 a year. No reason why you 
shouldn’t. Run a garage of your own. Be independent. 


We Give You Complete Training 
Auto—Truck—Tractor 


—and the sooner you get this training, the better. 
making big money right now—at home, anywhere. 
This is one of the 50 automotive schools 
owned and directed by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Through this insti- 
tutions thousands of men find their 
way to Success. So can YOU. We 
teach many things not found in 
books—not .in repair shops either. 
You learn here, from actual ex- 
perience, with competent instruc- 
tors at your side—the only practica! 
way. ; 1 
Do You Want to Make a Success? a = “La 
Then don’t wait—not another Lj Y. M. C. A. Automotive School, 
minute Others are going ahead Room 316, Y. M. A. Bidg., 
right now You should—you can! a Omaha, Neb. 
Don’t let anything hold you back. Ww rite me about your school (no 
Write today for complete informa- obligations on my part). 
tion or clip the coupon and mail Name 
quickly. Do it NOW—before you 
turn the page. 
Y.M.C.A. Automotive School 


Room 316 Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


You could be 





EX-SERVICE MEN should 
write at once about free 
tuitions. Only a very 
limited number 


will be issued. 








Town 
Statesnnnsacmmk, F. D. or Box... 

























Save Money by Buying Bee Supplies Now. A Full Line of 


LEWIS’ BEE SUPPLIES 


Friction top pails—18 oz. screw cap glass containers 
at vourcommand. Address wept. A. 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, . . Sioux City, lowa 






















on Roughage and 


Farmo Feeding Molasses 







Best and most economical daily 
ration. Pour Farmo over uncut 
roughage or mix with hay, corn 
or silage. Farmo makes stock 
crave cheap feeds. Fattens 
quickly. No fickle appetite at 
finishing period. Saves 50% in 
feeding costs with quicker, big- 
ger gains. 

For Dairy and Beef Cattle, 
Hogs, Sheep, Horses and Mules. 

Send $3.00 for 50-Ib. trial can, 
or write for FARMO sample, 
also feeding booklet. 


FARRELL & CO. 


808 DODGE ST. OMAHA, NEB. 




























Ewill tan and 
make up at low 
cost luxurious and serv- 
iceable Fur Coats, Mit- 
tens, Robes, Case, etc. 
Send us your HIDES, or or- 
der from our large stock of 
. completed garments. Our 
END FOR YOUR work is expertly done and 
OF THIS’ reliable--cheaper than 
FURBOOK cloth coats. Write for catalog 









































Learn to Grade Furs! 





Write today for our Free Book 
which tells how. Full instructions in 
Fur Grading told in plain and simple 
Innguage that all can understand. Study our 
“Trappers Manual”’—it will teach you how to 
tell if you are getting a square deal in the 
grading of your furs, the only book on fur 
face ever published. Free to Trappers. 

Iso * Facts” and Trappers’ Supply cat- 
slogue. Get full information aboutour ‘Smoke 
Paump,” the wonder invention for trappers. 

A card or letter brings all this 
information FREE. Write today. 


ABRAHAM FUR COMPANY 


213 WN. Main Street St. Louts, Mo. 
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the pride — : 

and persona! satisfaction you get by having furs 
you trap made into garments. 

FREE CATA LOG—Send for it today. It gives 
full information and latest style suggestions 
Work guaranteed 

H. Willard, Son & Co., 20 So. First St. 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 














Ship your hides to Cownie, the 
eld reliable tanner, 














» When writing to advertisers men- 
> tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





dren of the evil one, which in their out- 
ward aspect often so resemble the chil- 
dren of the kingdom that it is difficult 
to distinguish one from the other. The 
enemy that sowed the tares is the 
devil, he who snatches the word out 
of the hearts of those who do not un- 
derstand it; but who, failing to pre- 
vent the good seed from growing, se- 
cretly and with malice sows something 
on the same land similar to it, that will 
prevent its full development. The har- 
vest is the end of the world, and the 
reapers are the angels, not the ser- 
vants. The kingdom is the kingdom of 
the Son of man—‘‘My kingdom.” I will 
gather out of it, but not until the end, 
everything evil, and destroy it. Then, 
and then only, shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun; not in the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, but in the kingdom of 
the Father, the perfected, finished 
kingdom of heaven. “He that hath 
ears, let him hear.” 

Note what Jesus has to say about 
the personality of Satan. But little had 
been said about this in the Old Testa- 
ment. We hear of Satan tempting our 
first parents, tempting Job, tempting 
David and Saul, and resisting Joshua, 
the son of Jehozadak, the high priest 
in the days of Zechariah. Jesus now 
brings out the doctrine of a personal 





devil in all its clearness, and that not 
in His discussions with the multitude, 
but in His private interviews where He 
explaned all things to His disciples. 
Jesus of Nazareth had no doubt what- 
ever as to there being a real, personal 
devil, the enemy of God and of man, 
who, failing to prevent entirely the re- 
ception of the truth in the minds of 
men, secretly and maliciously tries to 
plant in the very church of God itself 
a plausible but base imitation. 

This is the very point and pith of the 
parable, that there are to be found, 
and will be to the end of the world, in 
the church of God, which represents 
«the kingdom of heaven upon earth, bad 
men—not weak Christians or imperfect 
Christians, or even Christians that are 
so busily engrossed in the world’s 
work that they bring forth little fruit 
to the glory of God, but men of an en- 
tirely different character, who, while 
undistinguishable from the true chil- 
dren of God so far as outward appear- 
ances are concerned, have yet neither 
part nor lot in Christ. 

It points out further that this can 
not, in the very nature of things, be 
avoided; and still further, that these 
can not be removed from the church 
by any sort of discipline, for two rea- 
sons: First, because until the harvest 
they can not be recognized as children 
of the evil one; and, second, because 
when the fruit begins to appear, they 
are so closely intertwined and associ- 
ated in family and other relations that 
the rooting out of the tares would also 
involve the rooting out of good wheat. 
It does not follow, however, that when 
tares are recognized and can be rooted 
out or removed without injuring good 


not mean that there should be no 
church discipline and no separation 
from evil-doers; but that there are 
limits to the exercise of discipline and 
also very great danger of its abuse. 
Peter had no hesitation in dealing with 
Ananias and his wife when their sin 
was discovered; nor had Paul any hes- 
itation in pronouncing Elymas the sor- 
cerer as a child of the devil, nor had 
he any hesitation in requiring the Cor- 
inthians to separate themselves from 
pronounced evil-doers. 

The parable has a very important 
lesson to any who may imagine that 
because they are attendants upgn the 
services of the church, or even recog- 
nized members, they will therefore be 
gathered into the garner of the Lord. 
Not only in this parable but elsewhere 
does Jesus point out in the most care- 
ful way this great truth, notably in the 
closing verses of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in His description of the day of 
judgment, and perhaps also in the par- 
able of the ten virgins. It is the plant 
that brings forth the true wheat that 
will be gathered into the kingdom, not 





the plant that brings forth tares. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 


wheat, it should not be done. It does | 




















Bring Home Your 
New Buildings 


HETHER it’s a hog house, poultry 


house, milk house, implement shed or garage 
you can buy it ready to erect—a permanent, correct- 
ly designed building, solid, durable and substantial. 


They Come in Sections—Ready to Erect 


Two men can put up an American farm building in a day or 
two, depending upon the size. They come to you framed and 
assembled in 3-ft. sections of full height. -The fact that there 
is no sawing, no fitting and no nailing means you complete 
the building in hours instead of days. 


AMERICAN “2777” BUILDINGS 


Rust-proof hardware, sash, door and other fittings are all in- 
stalled, and outside walls painted with priming coat. The 
lumber used is regular yard grades, just what you would 
select yourself. 

The ‘‘American Plan” of factory built farm buildings saves you 
time, bother and fuss, and gives you better constructed build- 
ings at no greater cost. Now in use on several thousand farms. 


Ee tells the whole story. Write today 
ree Boo mentioning the type and size of build- 
ings you need and we'll give full details. 


AMERICAN FARM BUILDINGS CO. 


405 Minnesota Transfer St. Paul, Minnesota 


Placing framework in position Ready for wall sections Completed building 




















“Che man who has good things to sell 
And goes and whispers in a well 
Will never reap as many dollars 
As the man who climbs a tree and hollers.’ 


, 





NLESS people know that you have some- 
U thing to sell, you won't have any buyers. But 
how are they to know unless you tell them? 











The classified section in our poultry department 
is there for your and your neighbors’ benefit 
it is there as a go-between for the buyers and sell- 
circular. “Ger. Fs Of poultry and eggs. Join the rest of the folk 
ting Results." It Who believe in hollering from the tree-tops and 
willproveinter- make your wants known to the many thousand 
esting to you, Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


and may be had 


Write for our 


for the asking 


The orders are there waiting for some one to fil! 
them. Start your advertisement now and get 
your share of these orders. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, *"s'* Des Moines, Iowa 











ANTI-FREEZING ‘*!"" WATERER 


Waterg al! kinds of stock. Operates automatically. 
No ice in winter—water cool in summer. 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 


Information Free. Write 


RDS MFG. CoO., ARAPAHOE, NEB. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, November 26, 1929 
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Poultry Advertising Rate 


we make a special classified poultry advertising 
as follows: 8c per word per insertion if the ad 
four to eight conrecutive times, and 7c per werd 





If the ad runs less than four times, 
Minimum 


ive times. 
harge is 10¢ per word per insertion. 


xe 
size advertisement accepted is twenty words. 
This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 


The name and address are counted as part of the 


advertisement, and each initial or number ts counted 
agone word. All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, post- 
a] or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received at least eight days before 
date of issue in order to be properly classified. Ad- 
dress all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Des ny lowa. 





7 LEGHORNS. 








PPP PPP PPP DPD LP PPP LD ADL AN 

Y EARLING hens—Brown Leghorns in good 
100 laying condition, $2.25 each; 1,000 Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8 weeks old, $1.25 each. Must 
make room for growing stock. Roberts Poultry 
Farm n, Hampton, lowa. 


“Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


*The strain that always lays.” Early April hatched 
eeckerels and pullets. G, M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 








q C. WHITE Leghorns, 292-egg line;.winners egg- 
‘, laying contest; champions Iowa State Fair. 
Cockerels, $3 to 65. H. E. Williamson, Dubuque, Ia. 





« Comb White Leghorn males and females * 


INGLE 
S at reasonable prices. Heavy egg-productng strain. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Barker Bros., Indianola, Ia. 
) ) Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens— 
| ( 500 April and May pullets, reasonable. K.I. 
, Box W, Lancaster, Mo. 








Leghorn hens and 10 


= year old 8. C. B. : aoe, 
omer Peery, 


roosters, $1.50 each. Mrs. 
Route 5, Trenton, Mo. 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels of Tom 
Barron strain, $2.00. Martin G. Jensen. Route 3, 
Emm etsburg, lowa. 

OSE Comb Brown Legborn cockerels, $1.50 each. 
R Farm raised. Mrs, R. A. Nelson, R. 4, Inde- 
pendence, lowa, 

\HOICE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
C 0, $2.50 each. Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, I. 








J3 
OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, #1.50, $2. 00 
R' each. Roy Clapsaddle, Galva, lowa 








w YANDOTIMS. 

HIT E W wendottes,. bre “d to lay “200 egg strain; 
W clear, white, thoroughbred stock. Cockerels, 
$3.50, 85.00, $7.50 and $10.00. Winnings, Iowa State 
Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincinnati, O. Box W. H. F. 
Duer, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 





1\ET ‘‘Keeler’s” famous Rose Comb White Wyan- 
J dottes; cocks, $5.00; cockerels, $4.00; pullets, 
$3.00. Martin G. Jensen, R. 3, Emmetsburg, lowa. 





Ww TE Wyandotte cockerels, good laying strain, 
prize winners at county fair, $3.50 and $5.00. 
Mrs. James Fisher, Mount Ayr, lowa. 
NUMBER of pure-bred Silver Laced Wyandotte 
cockerels for sale, $3.00. Mrs. M. H. Lacock, 
Springville, lowa. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


eo 





W ORL D'S famous Scranton strain Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red cockerels from New York, 
Boston, Chicago winners. Write for prices. 
ant Hill Farm, Gowrie, lowa,: 





Pleas- 





ge SALE—Large boned 8. C. dark Red cockerels 
from prize winning stock; good laying strain; 
$3.00. 85.00, $7.00. Mrs. John Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa. 





ARGE, dark red, good scoring Rose Comb Reds— 
laying strain. We guarantee satisfaction. High- 
land Farm, Hedrick, Lowa. 





age E, large boned Single Comb Red cockerels 
/ from laying strain, $5.00 and $7.50. G.S. B., 3306 








5th &t., Des Moines, lowa 

NINE pure bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
ockerels. Mrs. F. J. Leist, Clover Lane Farm, 

Ottosen, lowa. 


3 ARI ISL E'S Rose Comb Red cockerels, good type 
, and color, $3 to 85. R. W. Carlisle, W hittemore, la. 








poned dark Red “Rose and Single Comb 
Carl Narveson, Kense tt, lowa. 


ARGE 
4 cockerels, $2.50. 


PL YMOUTH KROCKS. 


H GHE ‘ST quality pure bred Barred Rock coc ker- 





eee 




















8, from prize exhibition egg-laying stock. 
Writ » for descriptions. John Scott, Maysville, Mo, 
RB" ARRE D Rock cockerels from Hogan's tested 
ck. Thompson and Parks strain. Mrs. Harry 
Orcutt, Coggan, lowa, 
F° 5 Al E—Barred Rock cockerels; large, heavy- 
ned, well marked cockere! line. Hiland Ward, 
Monticello, lowa. 
a I R IDGE Rock cockerels, April hatched, $3.00 
Floyd Milam, Lobrvilie, Ia. 


h if taken soon. 





ORPINGTONS. 
R E Comb Buff Orpington cockerels for sale; 
ok and Golden strains. P.J. Bridges, Wil- 

ton tion, lowa. 





een 


BR : your Buff Orpington breeding cockerels early 


_ of Owens Bros., Route 8. Traer, lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
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k MR SALE—Single Comb Reds, White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes—cocks, cockerels, hens and 
Dullets of exhibition and great utility quality. Each 


Variety bred on our separate farms. Winners wher- 


evershown. At the last September fairs, Fairbury 
and ria, onr Reds, Rocks and Wyandottes made 
the grand winning of 25 first, 17 second and 4 third 
Dre me. Our prices are right, Write at once. 
Har * Bros., Forrest, 111. 


SPECIAL SALE FOR NOVEMBER 


200 Buff Orpington cockerels, 200 White 
Rock cockerels, 100 White Rock pullets. 
Th hotce early hatched stock and priced to sell. 
Write for fall sale list 
Ames, lowa 


Buy 1 w and save money. 
c. A. TAY LOR, 





3 yf ) WHITE Leghorn hens, $2.00 each; 

pulleta, 62 25 each; cockerels, #2.50 each. 

ae i Kock, White Rock, Rhode Istand Red pullets, 

~ each; cookerels, $3.50. Catalog free. Baby 

raera hooked for 1921 Capacity 600,000. 
OW-HIRSH CO.. Peorta, Ill. 








BS Black Langshans—utility laying strain and 
*00w stock, guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia. 


The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating te 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 


The Normal Chicken 
“I have many chickens in 
my time, but I couldn’t tell to save me 
what the internal organs of a chicken 
look like,” a poultry woman said. “I 
don’t seem to be interested in the in- 
wards unless there is something wrong 
with them.” 
This is common experience. 
































dressed 


Most of 
us insert our hand into the body cav- 
ity, loosen the adhesions and bring 
out the entrails and vital organs with- 
out a thought; but it would help us to 
keep in touch with the general condi- 
tion of the flock if we looked on the 
vital organs of a fowl killed for the 
table as indicators of condition—as 
straws. Once we know what the nor- 
mal liver and heart look like, our eye 
will catch any signs of the abnormal. 


Appearanee and Performance 


According to reports from Cornell 
University, the difference in the ap- 
pearance of males is comparable to 
the difference in the rate of growth 
and the'intensity with which hens lay. 
“Some hens can lay an egg once in 
every twenty-four hours; others are 
not able to produce an egg oftener 
than once in forty-eight hours, altho 
both have the same care and feed. If 
one hen can lay faster than another, it 
indicates that she can digest large 
amounts of feed quickly. The experi- 
ments prove that this point determines 
also the value of males as foundations 
of high-producing stocks. 

The Cornell workers measured sev- 
eral lots of males a year ago, and by 
observing the records of the offspring, 
they say that they can tell from the 
appearance of the rooster whether his 
daughters will be good layers. A roost- 
er to father egg-laying offspring should 
grow rapidly and mature quickly. He 
should appear deep-bodied and short- 
legged, full in breast and abdomen, 
with a flat, wide back. His head 
should be moderately short, set on a 
large, full neck, and with prominent 


eyes. A good male for breeding is 
friendly, courageous and proud of him- 
self, calling attention to his pride by 


frequent crowing. 





Rabbits on the Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have never seen very much in 
Wallaces’ Farmer about tame rabbits, 
so will write you what we think of 
them. We raised about sixty rabbits 
this season, and have twenty-five little 
ones now. My boys, eight and ten 
years old, take care of them. 

Fall and winter is the best time to 
raise rabbits. Rabbits born from Sep- 
tember ist to December 1st will make 
nice fries after the chickens are too 
large to fry. Then those born from 
February 15th to June Ist come very 
handy as a change from pork and beef. 
They are like a chicken in one respect 
—that is, they can be gotten ready and 
cooked on very short notice. You can 
kill and dress three or four rabbits in 
the time it takes to dress one chicken. 
The meat is white like the breast of a 
chicken. There are many ways be- 
sides frying rabbits which are good. 
We like rabbit pie. Smothered in 
onions, they are fine; they are good in 
stews, stuffed and baked, etc, and also 
make fine mincemeat. A three-months- 
old Belgian or New Zealand Red is 
much larger than a full-grown wild 
rabbit. The Flemish are the largest 
grown. 

Let the boys or girls have a few 
rabbits. They can take care of them 
easily, as we only feed them morning 





and night. They do most of their eat- 




























Did you ever stop to think that success in 
fitty-fifty proposi- 
half on 


animal husbandry is a 
tion—half depends on the stock, 
the man? Are you doing your full share 
in your partnership with your horses, 
cattle and swine? If not, the doss is all 
That can’t be divided. 





yours. 







To get the most out of your animals, whether it’s work, 
milk or meat, you must healthy and vigorous. 
And the easiest way to do this is to use 


Pratts Animal Regulator 


America’s original stock tonic and conditioner. For nearly go years this 
natural health improver has been the stand-by of the most successful 
live-stock breeders. It adds to the ration elements—lacking in the win- 
ter ration— 


kee p them 





which are so necessary to maintain health, vigor and energy. 


Begin the regular use of Pratts Animal Regulator now. See how 
quickly your stock improves in strength, growth and production. Note 


how much bigger and stronger the youngsters are. Watch results—then 


“Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied’’ 


Ask your dealer today for the Original and Guaranteed‘ Pratts"® 


PRATT FOOD CO. < 


Makers of Pratts Poultry Regulator, Pratts Cow 
Tonic, Pratts Hog Tonic, Pratts Dip and 
Disinfectant, Pratts Poultry and Stock Remedies A-98 


Petadaeaee 
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To produce the easily di 
ted vapor-bath sprouts, 
the vegetable -_ gra 
sugar, etc., that _ bri ing the 
m eggs. Cut down your feed bill and 


run your eg — 
be. ef high price grain into 8 bu. egg ing f Geta 


Close-To-Nature Va or-Bath 
GRAIN SPROUTER ¢.2c<s 


to 30 Sito 30 hours 
to hes daily. It’s the best mavestenest you can make for your’ poultry. Pays a divi- 
Makes your dry penne fe b 
Wi the grain epronter, its supubiestarens, and make ee: Kinds---heated and heat- 
less---wood, metal, sectional, ete.---and many sizes trom, a few hens to 1,000, at prices that every poultry keeper 
can afford. Write os for full information on Sprouted Oats " 
COLFAX, IOWA 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 
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85 Front Street 


Gets 28 Eggs A Day 
Now, From 34 Hens 


C. C. White, Well-Known Breeder, 
Tells How. Costs Nothing to Try. 
“I gave Don Sung to 34 utility Buff 


Orpingtons and the egg yield increased 
from 7 to 28 a day. Don Sung is a wonder 











ing at night. Hay, oats and water 
make up the main feed, with cracked 
corn added to the oats in cold weather. 
They are very fond of carrots and most 
all garden roots. Three to six does 
are enough on a farm. You will have 
plenty to eat and a few for your 
friends. 











MRS. G RAC E ASP 'EDON. 


Hens, pullets and coc kerels. 


DOC 


First clase 





breeding stock—bred for heavy egg pro- 
duction. Catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box and am now giving it to all my hens 
W, Lancaster, Mo Mgr., Cher 


."e—Chas. C. White, 
"Pal e E Flackville, In 


fill Farm, » 

Mr. White is the well 
known breeder and ex- 
hibitor. He wrote the above 


‘i letter in December, after hig 
test had shown a gain of 22 
eggs a day from 34 hens 
We will make you the same 

offer we made him. Here it is: 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch results 
for one month. If you don’t find that it pays 
for itself and pays you a good profit besid@s, 
simply tell us and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is @& 
scientific tonic and conditioner. It is easily 
given onl the feed, improves the hen’s heal 
and makes her stronger and more active. 
It tones up the egg-laying organs and gets 
the eggs, no matter how cold or wet the 
weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war _tax) for a packeas 
by aay Burrell- Duaser Co., 214 C: 


Chinese for Eqg-Laying 


PET STOCK 


— — — eee 


1921 is Rabbit Year 


Big money in pure bred rabbits for food, fur and 
breeders. Profitable market furnished for all young. 
r Our big 300 page book, entitied The Breeding and 





atabene bred poultry cheap. Also turkeys, ducks 
and geese. Baby chicks. Price list free. 
Les eamon Rowson, Route 5, Hampton, lowa. 





Ww HIT TE Holland turkeys, Barred Roc k cockerels, 
White African guineas. Mrs. Frank Wallace, 
Weldon, lowa. 












The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 








"Heating 
Poultry 
Fountains 






- it wea! 
requires jess than a of oil a week. Made of Galvani 
Steel. A pe felt want nt eupplied, Every ye tr needs one. 
Price of 5 Heater and 3 gailen Aut matic ntain complete 
$2.10- iso made in Sand 4 gall ny vag 


Write fore ircular @ and testimonials. Agents wanted. 
C.A.S.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC,MICH, 















DOGS. 


German Shepherd, Collie 
Old English Shepherd and Airedale dogs, 
trained farm helpers; puppies: Poland China and 
Duroc boars; Holstein bulls; good young cockerels; 
rabbits. Send 10c for fnstructive list. 

Ww. KR. Watson, Box 196. Oakland, ftowa 




















BOOK ON Care of Rabbits, and full information, $1.00. Send no 
money. Pay postmaster ¢1.00 plus parcel post 
DOG DISEASES charges. If not entirely satisfied, send it back and 


we will refund your money in full. Send for yours 
today. THE FORT DEARBORN RABBIT SUPPLY¥ 
CO., Dept. A 2, 2443 High 8t., Chicago, Lil. 


And How to cag 


Mailed free te any add 











Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL 
a RABBITS g . IT St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
H. CLAY GLOVER co., Inc., $1.00. Trial subseription, 25 cents. 





Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Feeding Questions 




















Buying Corn for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“] have some spring pigs which I 
am finishing for the January market, 
and some fall pigs which I am finish- 
ing for next June market. I do not 
have enough corn to finish these pigs 
and will have to buy more. About 
what price could I afford to pay for 
ear corn for feeding fattening hogs 
this winter?” 

As an average of the past sixty years 
hogs on the Chicago market have sold 


during November and December for 
the value per hundred of about 10.5 
bushels of No. 2 mixed corn on the 


Chicago market. In January, the ratio 
has ordinarily widened out to about 
11.5 bushels, and in February to 12 
bushels. This year we have an unusuw- 
ally large corn crop over the greater 
part of the corn belt with the excep- 
tion of certain parts of Illinois. More- 
over, the hog crop is rather short, and 
for this reason the probabilities are 
that the corn-hog ratio will be rather 
wider than usual this winter, and prob- 
ably during the coming spring and 
early summer. We really expect hogs 
on the Chicago market in January to 
sell for a value per hundredweight 
equivalent to at least 12 or 13 bushels 
of corn rather than the 11.5-bushel 
ratio which is the average of the past 
sixty years. This does not necessarily 
mean that our correspondent will be 
able to feed hogs at a profit. Perhaps 
fin his particular locality the crop is 
so short that the local corn price is 
higher than the Chicago corn price. 

With the situation as it is today, we 
believe that our correspondent can af- 
ford to pay as much as 80 cents a bush- 
el for corn to finish his hogs, provided 
he is in a pinch. However, with the 
corn crop as large as it is this year, 
and with the price of corn so low at 
the central markets, he should make 
every effort to buy it considerably 
cheaper. 





Steer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a load of 900-pound steers 
which I wish to feed for the April mar- 
ket. I have sixty tons of silage which 
has in it around 450 bushels of corn, 
ten or twelve tons of mixed hay, and 
can buy corn at 75 cents a bushel and 
oil meal at $70 per ton. What ration 
would you suggest?” 

We suggest putting these steers on 
an average daily ration of forty to 
fifty pounds of silage, three or 
pounds of hay, and two or three pounds 
of oil meal. Seventy dollars a ton for 
oil meal is too high when oil meal at 
the present time is selling on the Min- 
neapolis market for between $50 and 
$55 a ton wholesale. We are also just 
a little doubtful as to whether it will 
pay to feed much corn at 75 cents a 
bushel. For a month or two our cor- 
respondent can depend pretty largely 
on silage, together with a little hay 
and a little oil meal, and then if con- 
ditions justify he can add some corn to 
the ration and cut down a little on the 
silage. 



























Feeding for a Mellow Hide 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
“How should show cattle be fed in 
order to secure a mellow hide?” 

The feeding of one to three pounds 
of oil meal per head -daily is supposed 
to be of some assistance in securing 
that desirable finish of hide and hair. 
Strange to say, it has also been found 
that animals which are pushed along 
heavily from birth tend to have a rath- 
er stiff hide, whereas those which are 
pushed along more slowly and given a 
rapid finish during the last two or 
three months have a much more pli- 
able hide. It must also be remembered 
that a pliable hide is to a considerable 
extent hereditary. 
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—a Water System That PAYS 


By increasing milk production with a liberal supply 
of pure, fresh drinking water for the cows; by light- 
ening the chores and giving more time for more 
important work; by supplying water for irrigation 
of gardens and orchards; by bettering the health of 
stock and poultry; and by increasing farm valua- 
tions— Milwaukee Air Power Systems pay. 

Milwaukee Systems — logical, simple, economical —store no 
water, but deliver it always fresh from the well. 

Write for our literature 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP Co. 
854 Third St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


——— 













ASK THE EXPERT 


Let us send you tha name and address of the Water 
and Light Expert —our vepresentative—who lives 
nearyou. He will help you figure out a practical system 
Sor your farm— without charge for his investigations 
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NULIFE 


Pure Sugar Cane 
Stock Feeding 


MOLASSES 


Makes more milk. Puts more fat on 
steers, horses, sheep and hogs in less 
time. Feed NULIFE pure sugar cane 
molasses with all your roughage and 
grain. 

“If your dealer can’t supply you, send us your 
name and we will ship your order direct. 55 
Gallon Barrels—2h5c per gallon—@13.75 per barre); 
10 Barrels or more—23ic per gallon—@12.90 per 
barrel; carlote—22c per galion—@12.10 per barrel, 
F.0O. B. Chicago. Pamphiet on Feeding Facts 
Free, Prompt shipment. Order today.” 


Oelerich & Berry Company 
864 Larrabee St. Chicago, Illinois 
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roads or streets if his shoes are 
dull and smooth. 
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Red Tip Calks 


today and save your horse from danger 
and yourself from delay and annoyance. 
On and off in 20 minutes, RED TIP 
put you in the always ready class. 

















Compared to injuries sustained by your 
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horse from falling, or possible fatal loss, 
mot to mention damage to wagons and 
harness, RED TIP CALKS are CHEAP 
INSURANCE, 


Send today for booklet. 
THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK. NWN, J... 


Fleming's Actinoform, f. 
Lump Jaw £7232er8 


paid. doney back if it 
fails. Send for FREE Vest Pocket Veter: i 
scribes Lump Jaw and 200 other Cattle nal Hace nero 


FLEM.NG BROTHERS, 21 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 































Dandy Christmas Gift 


Everybody wants one—boys and grown-ups to 
Toy model of me. Avery Tractor. Cast iron 
beautifulred and black enamel—gold striping— 
rolling wheels. About 3% inches high, 434 inches 
long. Get your boy one for Christmas. Makes 
ideal table ornament too. Send 35c (50c in Cat 
ada) with names of five possible tractor, motor 
cultivator, motor truck or thresher buyers—and 
we will mail it postpaid. 


AVERY CO., 5212 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 
Branch Houses, Distributors and Service 
Id 






Stations Covering Every State in the Union 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 
Get im@eaetnn PRICES "WAY DOWN 


Br REINS tele) We've knocked the bottom out 
i® Di rect fof high cost of fence building: 
















We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here’s a man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Ok's., 
writes: “1 found all the Fence #s 

or better than | expected. isaved 
8.65 on my §75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much you cansave thru our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write toda, 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 296 Muncie, Ind. 
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KEEP DISEAS 
OUT OF MILIC 


Disease germs multiply rapidly in 
milk. The old-style open pail makes 
it easy for flies, dirt and impurities 
to fall into the milk while you are 
milking. This may mean sickness 
in your family. The new Non-Spill 
Sanitary Dairy Pail strains the milk 
as it goes into the pail, and keeps 
out contaminating substances. It 
also prevents spills if it is kicked 
over. It carries out the splendid 
sanitary principles of the United 
States Food Administration. 
Sickness in your family, with only 
one visit of a doctor, costs more 
than a Non-Spill Sanitary Dairy 
Pail. A fine-mesh brass sieve, pro- 
tected by a non-splash rim, keeps 
out dirt and impurities. All seams 
are smoothly soldered, leaving no 
crevices in which germs can lodge. 
Itis built of heavy charcoal tin plate 
and will stand the kicks and knocks. 
There are no hidden or unreachable 
parts. All parts can be taken out, 
scalded and washed clean. This 
Non-Spill Pail protects the health of 
your family and_ actually saves 
money for you. Itisan investment, 
not a luxury. 

Your local dealer sells it or will get 
it for you. It’s a Schlueter metal 
product. 


Dealers: Write for our special propo- 
sition. Your customers will want 
Non-Spill Sanitary Dairy Pails. 


Non-Spill Sanitary 
Dairy Pail Co. 


4634 N. Broadway : St. Louis 
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44 Buys the New Butterfly Jr. No.244 

Light running, easy cleaning, 

close okimming, durable. 
WEW BUTTERFLY Cottantecd « 
fifetime against defects in material and wor! 
ship Made also in four larger sizes up to 
jo, 8abown here; sold on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

and ona plan whereby they earn their own cost 
and more by what they save. Postal brings Free 

der. Buy from the manufacturer 


¢ money (21) 
iM-DOVER CO., 2163 Marshall Bi. Chicago 








Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field” 


Buy the best sflo first and save 
money, time and worry. 
Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 
Established 1885 
Kansas City, 





Missouri 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


fer our price list. 
223 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 
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Osage Posts 


DON’T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 


H. WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. 
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Engine, Saw, Etc., all lete, K. C. 

From Pittsburgh dd $6.80. Ash fer Terms, Folder FREE. 

1531 Oakiand Avenue G WORE ns 
Kansas City, Mo, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Dairy] 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 














Breeding Up or Down 

The influence of the pure-bred sire 
on the production of the dairy herd 
was shown in striking fashion by the 
cow testing association exhibit at the 
Dairy Cattle Congress. The cows in 
the exhibit were from the herd of a 
Clayton county dairyman. 

To illustrate specifically what the 
pure-bred sire had done in this herd, 
two cows, mother and daughter, were 
shown. The dam’s record was 5,971 
pounds of milk and 266 pounds of fat 
at nine years of age, while the daugh- 
ter’s record was 6,301 pounds of milk 
and 293 pounds of fat at three years of 
age. The daughter thus showed an in- 
crease of 330 pounds of milk and 27 
pounds of butter-fat over her dam, 
even tho she had not reached her max- 
imum production. 

The influence of the scrub bull was 
just as graphically shown by another 
pair of cows from the same herd. The 
mother was a high-grade Guernsey that 
was accidentally bred to a scrub bull 
that was at large. Her record was 
9,078 pounds of milk and 412 pounds of 
butter-fat at eight years of age, while 
her daughter by the scrub bull has a 
record of 7,519 pounds of milk and 339 
pounds of butter-fat at three years of 
age. Thus the daughter of the scrub 
sire is producing 1,559 pounds of milk 
and 75 pounds of butter-fat less than 
her dam. 





Cream Improvement Work 


Worth county, Iowa, Farm Bureau 
and Tenold Creamery, working in co- 
Operation with the dairy extension de- 
partment, have put on a very interest- 
ing cream scoring contest during the 
last six months. The cream was scored 
by A. W. Rudnick once each month. 
The records of the scoring were kept 
at the Farm Bureau office and fur- 
nished to the individual patrons of 
the creamery, together with a state- 
ment as to the quality of cream and 
what the nature of the trouble was, if 
The contest was conducted for a 
period of six months and five highest 
scoring will be usea in making out the 
average for the season. Since it hap- 
pens that some patrons may miss a 
day when the cream scoring takes 
place, and since they may have a mis- 
fortune at one time in taking care of 
their milk, it was thought wise to give 
them permission to deduct the lowest 
score, or rather to take the average 
of the five highest scores. The cream- 
ery has made a remarkable improve- 
ment since they undertook this scor- 
ing work in the spring of 1919. 





Dairy Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What should I feed my milk cows? 
I have corn at 75 cents per bushel, oats 
at 45 cents per bushel, bran at $35 per 
ton, oil meal at $80 per ton, and for 
hay I am depending on corn fodder at 
the present time. I have no clover.” 

In connection with corn and fodder, 
we would suggest a grain ration of 
three parts of ground oats, two parts 
of ground corn and one part of oil 
meal. Oil meal at $80 a ton is alto 
gether too high in price, and as long 
as our correspondent has to pay such 
a high price, we would advise him to 
buy in very small quantities. Oil meal 
has recently gone down to $55 a ton 
at central markets, and this price re- 
duction should in the near future reach 
our correspondent. In the grain mix- 
ture suggested, we would feed about 
one pound to each two and a half or 
three pounds of milk produced. 
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RoroFOD \ 


\GULARANTEED, 


THIS SEAL. 


Two Months Time and Feed 


The corn fed hog develops slowly and is seldom ready 


for the early market. 


Corn alone does not contain the 


necessary Protein for the rapid development of bone, flesh and 
an be supplied at a very little cost and 
ths time and feed by using 


muscle. This Protein c 
you can save two mon 


ROrorOD 


(Sterilized Digester Tankage-60%Profein) 


Digester Tankage - 60% Protein 
is a compound that scientists have 


proven to be the exact 


balance corn, grain feed, skim milk 


and pasturage. 


Protofod is made from 
the choicest meat scraps 
steamed, cooked and 


sterilized by 


improved process. It 
is packed in sealed 
bags which prevents 
any possible adulter- 


ation and assures its quality. 


Look for our special seal and 
be sure it is unbroken. 
Write for our booklet 
“From Pig to Porker” 


It contains all the very latest scien- 
tific feeding facts and information 
you need. Once read you'll al- 
ways keep it for a ready reference. 
It is FREE. Just send us your 
name and address. 


ration to 


the latest 


JACOB E, DECKER & SONS 


Dept.21 


Mason City, lowa. 
3-21) 


Write For This Book Now 
"Your logs Are Worth [t” 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 





So easy to clean 


Milking done; the separator run 
finished—what then? 


Either a mussy, fussy period of washing 


u 


p and re-assembling—or a quick, sani- 


tary wash-up that’s a matter of mo- 
ments. 


---Depends entirely on how wisely 


y 


ou’ve selected your separator. 


The Perfected Disc Bowl of the United 
States takes the drudgery out of the 
clean-up. No chance to get the discs 


mixed; 


they’re interchangeable. Just 


slip them on the handy disc transfer— 


at one stroke—wash 


in warm water, 


rinse in boiling water, and the job’s done. 


The United States is a Separator you 
can live with in peace. 


Write for catalog 


Vermont Farm Machine Corporation 


53 W. Jackson Blvd, 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Chicago, Il, Salt Lake City 
Portland, Ore, 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farimer. 
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O Pioneers 


(Continued from page 2688 ) 
Bohemians were drinking raw alco- 


hol, tinctured with oil of cinnamon. 
This was said to fortify one effectually 
against the cold, and they smacked 
their lips after each pull at the flask. 


Their volubility drowned every other 
noise in the place, and the overheated 
store sounded of their spirited lan- 


guage as it reeked of pipe smoke, damp 
woolens and kerosene. 

Carl came in, wearing his overcoat 
and carrying a wooden box with a 
brass handle. “Come,” he said, “I've 
fed and watered your team and the 
wagon is ready.” He carried Emil out 
and tucked him down in the straw in 
the wagon box The heat had made 
the little boy sleepy, but he still clung 
to his kitten. 

“You were awful good to climb so 
high and get my kitten, Carl. When 
I get big I'll climb and get little boys’ 
kittens for them,” he murmured drows- 
ily. Before the horses were over the 
first hill, Emil and his kitten were both 
fast asleep 

Altho it was only four o'clock, the 
winter day was fading. The road led 
southwest, toward the streak of pale, 
watery light that glimmered in the 
leaden sky. The light fell upon the 
two sad young faces that were turned 
mutely toward it: upon the eyes of the 
girl, who seemed to be looking with 
such anguished perplexity into the fu 
ture; upon the sombre eyes of the boy 
who seemed already to be looking into 
the past. The little town behind them 
had vanished as if it had never been, 
had fallen behind the swell of the 
prairie, and the stern frozen country 
received them into its bosom The 
homesteads were few and far apart; 
here and there a_ windmill gaunt 
against the sky, a sod house crouching 
in a hollow. But the great fact was the 





land itself, which seemed to overwhelm | 


the little beginnings of human society 
that struggled in its sombre wastes. It 
was from facing this vast hardness 
that the boy’s mouth had become so 
bitter; because he felt that men were 
too weak to make any mark here, that 
the land wanted to be let alone, to pre- 
serve its own fierce strength, its pecu 
Har, savage kind of beauty, its unin- 
terrupted mournfulness. 

The along over the 


wagon jolted 


frozen road. The two friends had less | 


to say to each other than usual, as if 
the cold had somehow 


their hearts. 


penetrated to 


“Did Lou and Oscar go to the Blue | 


to cut wood today?” Carl asked 

“Yes. I’m almost sorry I let them 
go, it’s turned so cold. But mother 
frets if the wood gets low.” She 
stopped and put her hand to her fore- 
head, brushing back her hair. “I don’t 
know what is to become of us, Carl, if 
father has to die. I don’t dare to think 
about it. I wish we could all go with 
him and let the grass grow back over 
everything.” 

Carl made no reply. Just ahead of 
them was the Norwegian graveyard, 
where the grass had, indeed, grown 
back over everything, shaggy and red, 
hiding even the wire fence. Carl re- 
alized that he was not a very helpful 
companion, but there was nothing he 
could say 

“Of course,” Alexandra went on, 
steadying her voice a little, “the bovs 
are strong and work hard, but we’ve 
always depended so on father that I 
don’t see how we can go ahead. I al- 
most feel as if there were nothing to 
go ahead for?” 

“Does your father know?” 

“Yes, I think he He lies and 
counts on his fingers all day. I think 
he is trying to count up what he :s 
feaving for us. It’s a comfort to him 
that my chickens are laying right on 
thru the cold weather and bringing in 
a little money. I wish we could keep 
his mind off such things, but I don’t 
have much time to be with him now.” 

“I wonder if he’d like to have me 
bring my magic lantern over some 
evening?” 

Alexandra turned her face toward 


does. 
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him. “Oh, Carl! Have you got it?” 

“Yes. It’s back there in the straw. 
Didn't you notice the box I was car- 
rying? I tried it all morning in the 
drug store cellar, and it worked ever 
so well, makes fine big pictures.” 

“What are they about?” 

“Oh, hunting pictures in Germany, 
and Robinson Crusoe and funny pic- 
tures about cannibals. I’m going to 
paint some slides for it on glass, out of 
the Hans Andersen book.” 

Alexandra seemed actually cheered. 
There is often a good deal of the child 
left in people who have had to grow 
up too soon. “Do bring it over, Carl. 
I can hardly wait to see it, and I’m 
sure it will please father. Are the pic- 
tures colored? Then I know he'll like 
them. He likes the calendars I get 
him in town. I wish I could get 
more. You must leave me _ here, 
mustn't you? It's been nice to have 
company.” 

Carl stopped the horses and looked 
dubiously up at the black sky. “It’s 
pretty dark. Of course the horses will 
take you home, but I think I'd better 
light your lantern, in case you should 
need it.” 

He gave her the reins and climbed 
back into the wagon-box, where he 
crouched down and made a tent of 
his overcoat. After a dozen trials he 





succeeded in lighting the lantern, 
which he placed in front of Alexandra, 
half covering it with a blanket so that 
the light would not shine in her eyes. 


“Now, wait until I find my box. Yes, 
here it is. Goodnight, Alexandra. Try 
not to worry.” Carl sprang to the 


ground and ran off across the fields to- 
ward the Linstrum homestead. “Hoo, 
hoo-o-o-0!"’ he called back as he dis- 
appeared over a ridge and dropped 
into a sand gully. The wind answered 
him like an echo, “Hoo, hoo-o-0-o0!” 
Alexandra drove off alone. The rattle 
of her wagon was lost in the howling 


of the wind, but her lantern, held 
firmly between her feet, made a mov- 
ing point of light along the highway, 


going deeper and deeper into the dark 
country. 
(Continued next Week.) 


Polled Hereford Week—Plians for the 
mid-winter series of sales to be held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on February 1, 2 and 3, 
under the title, ‘‘Polled Hereford Week,” 
are approaching completion Something 
over 210 head of cattle have been chosen 
from 102 herds scattered thru nearly 
twenty states, and including also one 
Canadian herd. This is the largest num- 
ber of cattle ever assembled under the 
auspices of the association for this big 
annual event There will be held at the 
Same time the annual meeting of the 
American Polled Hereford Breeders’ As- 
Sociation and the annual breeders’ ban- 
quet. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, eaenuned 26, 1920 


‘MARKETS]|" 


General Price Outlook 
ouR METHOD—To judge the 











price of 


* ,dduct we must first know normal 
rela iships. For the past ten years corn 
has raged 98 cents a bushel. It is now 


oi; cents a bushel, or 81 per cent of the 
ten-year average. Hogs averaged dur- 
past ten years $10.31. They are 


ing a 
now $12.05, or 117 per cent of the ten-year 
ave e. In like manner we work out 





products week by week. In this 


the 
— we ean determine which products are 
relatively low and which are relatively 
high 





CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 12 points, to 124 
per cent of the ten-year average. Can- 
ners and cutters fell 9 points, to 94 per 

nt of the ten-year average. Feeders 

and stockers fell 17 points, to 108 per 
cent of the ten-year average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs lost 1 point only, to 
118 ¥ cent of the ten-year average. 
Light hogs fell 5 points, to 120 per cent 
of the ten-year average. 

GRAIN—Cash corn fell 8 points, to 81 per 
cent of the ten-year average. Cash oats 
fell 2 points, to 96 per cent of the ten- 
year average, Wheat remained the same 
as the previous week, 124 per cent of the 

-year average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter fell 

nts, to 140 per cent of the ten-year 

Cotton fell 4 points, to 105 per 


c 








average. 
ce of the ten-year average. Lambs 
fell 15 points, to 110 per cent of the ten- 





wool at 
cent 


average. Quarter-blood 
Boston is now 29 cents, or 79 per 
of the ten-year average. 

PROVISIONS—Lard gained 3 points, to 
122 per cent of the ten-year average. 
Ribs gained 6 points, to 106 per cent of 
the ten-year average. Ham fell 17 
points, to 146 per cent of the ten-year 
average. Bacon fell 4 points, to 137 per 
cent of -the ten-year average. 

FUTURES—December corn fell 7 points, 
to 75 per cent of the ten-year average. 
May corn is 68 per cent of — ten-year 
average December oats fell 7 points, 
to 89 per cent of the ten-year average. 
December wheat lost 8 points, to 117 per 
cent of the ten-year average. January 
lard fell 6 points, to 97 per cent of the 
ten-year average. January ribs fell 1 


( to 92 per cent of the ten-year 
average. On the basis of January lard, 
hogs will sell in January for $10.07, 


whereas, on the basis of January ribs 


they will sell for $9.56. 





The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE. 
mmr 
ia. Te ae 
| ¢|&| 3 
a § a 
| = | § 
fame fig 
Med. and heavy wt. beef| | | 
teers (1,100 Ibs. up) | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
LBC WOR b0k6s:05000 00 14,25/15.75/14.75 
Week Before ..cccess: 15.63/16 68 15.55 
Good ] | | 
La week .. 3.38}12.88 
V before .80/13.68 





00/10.50/10.50 
50'12.00/511.20 
| | 














Sn MELE ET | 8.00! 8.25! 8.63 
Week: before’ ......... 9.50! 9.38) 9.20 
Light weight beef steers | | | 
100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | | 
LAG WEOIE Gun ccsccees 14.00/15.62/14.55 
WOOK, WOEOO. os sca¥ eee 15.38/16.63/15.33 
Me m and good— 
oo 10.25 '11.50/10.88 
: Week before ......... 11.81/13.00 11.64 
ommon— | 
| 6.63 7.50 
Week before ...... oe) Tae 7.88 
Butcher cattle— ] | 
Heifers | | 
Te. WN. cccsskeawes | 7.63) 8.00 
Week before ........- | 8.75 8.85 
Cr | | | 
Last week ...... aaa | 6.62) 7.18] 6.55 
; Week before ......... | 7.63| 7.93] 7.18 
ri) } } 
PO WORE ees ckasaes 5.87! 6.63! 5.38 
Neek before. sc oes ces 7.25) 7.63) 5.88 
Canner ind cutters— | | 
ie We Wr aowedss ences | 3.75] 4.13) 4.06 
Week before ......... | 4.75! 4.50! 4.44 
Beeder steers— | | | 
He (1900 Ibs. up)— | } | 
i | eee | 8.50) 9.00) 9.00 
Week before ......... 110.00! 9.88! 9.75 
M 1m (750-1,000 Ibs.) 
i ae Pe | 7.75] 8.50! 8.13 
Berens co... | 9.38) 9.25) 8.83 
(800 Ibs. down)— | | | 
i. A eee | | 
\ ek before so } 
NR eat Se sana | 
pekers Pah 
Last week ............| 6.13} 6.25) 5.87 
Week Betere. asscs sacs 7.63| 7.25| 6.43 
Cows and heifers— ! } | 
LOSE WOO Seok cist cs 4.88) 5.38) 4.88 
Week Datars oct wees | 6.00) 6.13] 5.3 
ves, good and choice | | 
aah Megha, SEE 6.75|.....| 8.00 
Week before .........| 8.00|.....] 8.63 
Ca common and | | } 
edium— | | 
t we ek 4.50'.....!1 5.00 





















































HOGS FEEDS 
. = 1 i ati al ; , * " 
| | bey bey = a 
| F - a & = re} 
| ot ot o a $s] 3 80 
ai|s8i8 RB aot BR 
|sléle g|s|4a| 6 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | Bran— , | | 
ROS WEG ccies cs eee /11.58)12,13}11.65 Last week. ./3! | 32.00 31.50/37.00 
Week before ...... .» |12.52/12,25/12.58 Week before 31.00/31.50/37.00 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— Shorts— | 
Last week ....... «eee e{11.83/12.22/11.70 Last week. 32.00/29.00'50.00 
Week before ........ .{12.13 12.88/12.65 Week before{33. 32.00) 29.50/50.00} 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) | Hominy feed—!} | | 
Last week ...... rieeee {11.70)12.10/11.55 Last week. ./37.00 38.00 
Week before ......... 112 58/12.68/12.5 Week before/37.00 eloesvelaeeee 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | Oil meal (o.p.)| | | | 
Last week ... steeeeeeleeees 11,05/11.33 Last week. ./54.00 00.50} 
Wee BOTORE 50.02 veccclivcns 112.50/12.25 Week before/54.50|....../52.00 | 
Smooth heavy packing ""] } | Cottonseed (41 | | | 
sows (250 lbs. up)— | } per cent) | | | 
Last week ............/11.28/11.68/10.68 Last week. .|47.75! | | 
Week before ......... 12.38/12.05/11.25 Week before|47.75 | | | 
Rough packing sow (200 | | } Tankage— | | | } 

Ibs. up)— | Last week. me See eee ee 
Ee ere 10.95/11.25/10.25 Week before|.....| 89.50)..... .| $5.00 
Week before ......... 12.08/11.68/10.38 | Gluten— } | | } 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | } | Last week..|..... be, dae amen dees 48.00 
OE EE Rar 12.13/11.63 Week _before|.....].....+| s0's fe Oe 
oe . poe before .....0e. - - 4 ec 13,00 *Quotations at Des “Moine: s “in “ton lots; 
Last week ..... eeoaees 11.13} -}11,13 SORES "pernes, + CaaS 
Week before ......... 12:13 11.88 FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
SHEEP. i { hy 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), | | Da 
medium to prime— | } | = os 
Last Week ..iccccwsecs /10.13/11.25/ 10.98 = . | he 
Week before ......... 11.25/11.63!10.50 : oo is. 
Lambs, culls and common | | be oe [n8 
OO ae ee ere | 8.13] 9.00} 7.25 | Ss BA 1 SoA 
co Se EC ae eS) | aa are eee a Bie | 
Yearling wethers, medium | | | British sterling ex- | 

to prime— | | | changt | a 
ee 8” le eee 7.63!) 9.25! 8.00 Last week 5 iw Peratenw $4.867 |$3.46% .0 
Week before ........ 8.75/10.00! 9.33 Week. betOPe§ 6: veces lecccwce | 3.364% 69:0 

Breeding ewes, full | | French france | J 

mouths to yearlings— | Tae weell -... ccs 193 .0605/31.3 
RING, OOO 6c vet vs acon 5.88) 6.00! 5.38 Week before ...... wccecel @@taineet 
Week before .. ...| 6.63] 7.00) 7.00 German mark— } | | 

Feeder lambs, medium to | Last week ... 2382} .0138) 5.8 

choice— | Week before .0112} 4.7 


eae 
Week before ...... 1 
~NOTE—Unless _ 
classes of live stock are 
erage of prices 


“otherwise 
GRAIN. _ 
| | 
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| 
} 
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ra 
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Omaha, 





Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week 
Week before . ; 
Corn, No, 3Y— | 
Last week ... 
Week before ..!| .87% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | 
Last week ....| .76 .738 
Week before | ee 
Oats— 
Last 





week ....| .483%| .48 


Week before ..! .49% 493, 


sarley— } | 
Last week ....| .95%! 
Ww eek before ,..{| .90 


week ..../1.5634|.... 

before ..|... ; 

Wheat, No, 2— | | 
Last week ..../1.8746'1.84 
Week before 





HAY. _ 





«1.86% {1.81 


0.15;11.00) 9.38 
0.88/12.50/ 10.93 


stated, all 


quoted at an av- 
from common to choice. 
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Clover, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before ara 

Mixed Clover, No. 1— 


jOmaha 


Oe ae, MELEE fives ofanee 


Week before ........ : 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
Tf gs eet eee 
Week before 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week 
Week 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week rh 
Week before 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Lats week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 


before ......+...++{27.00\26.75 








wih gt eatewnes bes 16.50|19.75 
eccecne 15.50'19.00 


} 
EME WOU Fo iccceess ../11.50'10.50/16.00 
Week be fore seeeee 9.50 5 





LIBERTY BONDS. 
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U. S. Libe rty cat S, second— | 
Last wee ‘pots 
bof 6. ee 
U. S. Liberty 4%4's, third— 
Last wee ey ae 
i. ee 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, fourth— 
Last week wo 
Wee WN. 5 ccesvcuvewces 
VU. S. Victory 4% 
RG OEE Sasi sabes 
Week be fore SS 


~ Maturity of Liberty Bonds 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but 
Nov. 15, 1927 


1928; fourth 44's mature 
but are callable June 15, 
4%’s mature May 20, 1923, 


able June 15, 1922. 


third 14's mature 
June 15 


4 |$100. 00'$85.52 
oleseusews 86.95 

100.00 88.11 
= ee .| 89.51 


100.00 86.05 


7.29 


clesesece 87 
| 

95.87 

96.13 
—Second 41,’ 8 

are callable 
Posse 15, 
1947, 
1932; Victory 
but are call- 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 

Butter, creamery extras, last 
6le, week before 62c: cheddar cheese, last 
week 25%ec, week before 24% c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 70%c, week before 67%¢c; 
ducks, last week 28c, week before 30c; 
geese, fancy fat, last week 24c, week be- 
fore 27¢ 





Hog Receipts and Prices 


Hog receipts, while somewhat heavier 
last week than they have been, are still 
below normal If there are any really 
heavy receipts any time during the next 


month, there will be a tem- 
porary break in prices 
The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from November 20, 1919, to date 
(Figures show, per cent of average.) 


very severe 


il 





pts at 
irkets 








= av 

ge) 82 

i) “= he 

=| 65 

November 13 to 20 ...... 118 101/ ~ 150 
November 20 to 27 ..... 120 101} 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 . 112} 105{ 147 
December 4 to 1 1...... 122) 100 136 
December 11 to 18 ...... 105 106| 145 
December 18 to 25 ..... 132; 149 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 . 117 107) 145 
eee. 240.8 cciaancs< 122 125; 151 
January 8tol15.. — 13 126) 151 
January 15 to 22 .........| 116 122} 155 
January 22 to 29 .. + 118} 124] 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5..... 76 98} 149 
February 5 to 12 .... 68) 75 145 
February 12 to 19 . | 93 110 141 
February 19 to 26 | 90 75 138 
February 26 to M: irch 4 78 99} 138 
March 4 to ll ... i 95 102} 136 
March 11 to 18 ‘ 114 111 135 
March 18 to 25 . re 117 125 137 
March 25 to April 1. 32 112} 132 
Ee 2 ae cet canuce | 20 104) 138 
oS ie 2. SR 27 47 133 
re tie: ee : 107; 99] 138 
Pe Bo BCD - 108} 108) 129 
April 29 to May ae 136} 132} 128 
May © COTS . ices 138 120 130 
May 13 to 20 125} 119} 125 
ee BORO (2a) 6 0 nes: > 117 121 131 
May 27 to June 3 or 131 150} 131 
June 3 to 10 cod ‘ 122 108 127 
June 2626 17 ..... sear 115} 106) 129 
SUD FF SO Bois a 3 o0cc. 127] 110) 137 
Jume 74 fo Faby. 1.0. 00. 143 130| 137 
July lto 8 92 78} 130 
RS a ie ee | ‘ 136! 118] 130 
July 15 to’23 ..... ae 108! 109! 133 
July 23 to 30. .evcel sOGr 2387) 1D 
July 3 Oto August 6 . 126; 116} 129 
August, 6 to 13 ...... 126) 116 129 
Asagmet 1S. tO 20 ce ceeeee 105 112} 130 
August’ 20 to 27 ........ 107; 107} 127 
August 27 to Sept. 3 . 101 109' 129 
September 3 to 10. | 91 81; 131 
September 10 to 17 ...... 89 99; 140 
September 17 to 24 ..... 93/ 92) 146 
September 24 to Oct. 1. 83} 98; 144 
October l1to 8 ‘ 81 R4 137 
October 8 to 15 ........ 80} 81) 139 
October 15 to 22 ....... 79 88 be 
October 22 to 29 ........ 74 89' 124 
October 29 to Nov. 5 .. 57 61 126 
November 5 to 12 ...... 86 64{ 132 
November 12 to_ 19 85 93 123 
For the ensuing wee ek the ten-year av- 
erage has been 223,973 hogs at Chicago, 
750,100 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $10.08. If we figure on the basis 


of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 268,768 at Chicago and 
900,120 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 130 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $13.10 as the answer. 
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Market Report 


Live Stock and Meats—Practically all 
classes of Chicago live stock showed sub- 
Stantial declines for the week. Receipts 
liberal, those of cattle establishing a new 
weekly record. Good quality cattle ranged 
75 cents to $1.75 per 100 pounds lower, with 
much of the common grade declining con- 
siderably lower. Hogs ranged 90 cents to 
$1.75 lower than on November 12, the 
price on November 19 establishing a new 
low level for the year to date. A general 
decline of 75 cents per 100 pounds was 
scored by practically all classes of sheep 


and lambs. November 19 prices Top 
hogs, $12; yearling steers, $17; good beef 
steers, $11.50 to $14.85; heifers, $12.25; 


westerns, 
$12; 


cows, $10; feeder steers, $10.50; 
$11.75; veal calves, $15.. fat lambs, 
feeding lambs, $12.25; ewes, $5.25 

Under fairly liberal receipts and rather 
slow demand, fresh meat prices declined 
$1 to $3 per 100 pounds during the week, 
beef being the weakest feature Fresh 
pork held steady to a shade lower. Mut- 
ton, $1 lower. Lamb and veal generally 
$2 down, November 19 prices on good 
grade meats: Beef, $17 to $22; veal, $24 
to $26; lamb, $24 to $27; mutton, $13 to 
$17; light pork loins, $33.to $39; heavy 
loins, $26 to $34. 

Grain—The wheat market was a little 
steadier during the first three days of 
the week, but later developed weakness in 
sympathy with corn. Chicago December 
wheat closed on the 19th at $1.72%, the 
lowest price in four years. December corn 
appeared heavy and dully on the 16th, and 
Chicago prices declined continuously, clos- 
ing on the 19th at new low of 66% cents. 
There has seldom been such a lack of de- 
mand for all grains American supplies 
of wheat small, but mill demand also 
small, owing to light demand for flour. 
Mills are running about half capacity, 
Kansas City cash corn has declined more 
than 20 cerits in the past three days, and 
this has had a bearish effect on the Chi- 
cago markets. Old corn in Chicago is 
selling at 8 to 10 cents premium over De- 
cember future Small receipts of wheat 


at Chicago keep spot wheat prices at a 
relatively high level. No. 1 and No. 2 soft 
red winter, 20 to 27 cents over December 


future; No. 3 at 15 to 20 cents premium. 
No. 1 and No. 2 hard winter, 5 to 9 cents 
over December; No. 3 at 2 to 4 cents pre- 
mium. For the week, Chicago December 
wheat lost 5% cents, closing at $1.72%, 
and December corn 8 cents, at 661% cents. 
Minneapolis December wheat lost 6 cents, 
closing at $1.59%: Kansas City, 8 cents, at 
$1.62%; Dinnipeg, 6% cents, at $1.84. 

Dairy Products—Putter market barely 
holding its own, with increasing tendency 
to greater weakness. Very little storage 
butter being used, except at Boston, At 
New York, Danish butter is being used 
when necessary to supply fancy trade. The 
demand is mostly for small lots to supply 
immediate needs. There is no snap to 
the market, and altho under-grades are 
being cleared and show quite a wide range 
in prices, most buyers are interested only 
at the lower figures Closing prices 92 
score; New York and Philadelphia, 65 
cents; Chicago and Boston, 61 cents. 
There has been increased demand for held 
cheese, particularly in eastern markets, 
Market for fresh cheese at Wisconsin and 
Chicago points ruled firm during the week 
but reported quieter on the 19th Young 
Americas have been in especially good 
demand at advancing prices. Lighter de- 
mand for Daisies. General tone of market 
good. Dealers keeping stocks of fresh 
cheese well cleared up as demand for held 
cheese will increase from now on. 

Hay and Feed—Hay market generally 
continues dull; receipts light. Prices firm 
and unchanged at Chicago and Cincinnati, 
because of light receipts and good local 
demand. At Kansas City prices declined 
$1 to $2 per ton, because current demand 
could not absorb increased receipts. East- 
ern markets weak, with supply exceeding 
the limited demand, Southern demand 
also very light. Quote: No. 1 timothy, 
Chicago $34, Cincinnati $31.50, Kansas 
City $24; No. 1 alfalfa, Kansas City $28, 
Memphis $33; No. 1 prairie, Chicago $21, 
Kansas City $18.50. 

Northwestern markets report slow sale 
of linseed meal because of abundance of 
other feeds. Price $1 per ton lower than 
a week ago. Northeastern and southeaste- 
ern markets quiet: heavy Prac- 
tically no demand in southwest because of 
heavy stocks of forage. Stocks in all mar- 
kets reported ample. Demand for small 
lots in a few sections improving as result 
of cooler weather. Cottonseed meal weak; 
new low prices recorded. Cottonseed and 
linseed meal exports during September 
about 1,200 cars less than last year, 
Quoted: Bran $31 Kansas City, Red Dog 
$50 Milwaukee, linseed meal $49 f. o. b, 
mills. Middlings, $29 Minneapolis No. 1 
alfalfa meal, $30 St. Louis; No. 2 alfalfa 
meal $22. Flour middlings, $37 Minneap- 
olis. Gluten feed, $43 Chicago. Hominy 
feed, $423 northeastern markets. 36 per 
cent cottonseed meal, $44.50 Philadelphia; 
41 per cent meal, $46.50 

Cotton—Middling spot cotton lost about 
220 points, closing at 16.33 cents, a new low 
level for the season. New York December 
futures lost 197 points, closing at 16.55.— 
United States Bureau of Markets. 
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The Get of 


Greatest Orion Sensation 











B. C. MARTS & SON, 








Takes With 
The People 


At our recent boar 
and sow sale was 
the first time many 
had seen the get of 
this boar. A few 
top sons of his of a 
little later farrow 
are offered ; also by 
Big Bone Sensa- 
tion, Sensation Jr. 
and Greatest Path- 
finder, the boar we 
recently sold for 
2,000 privately. 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
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UNEEDA ORION SENSATION 


Greatest Junior Yearling in the West 


So says Prof. Kildee, 
by the place he gave 
him. 








Special prices to 
move quickly, on lowa 
Wonder and High 
Aviator, boars you 
will be glad to have at 
the price. Also few 
outstanding sons of 
Uneeda Orion Sens 
tion, and others by 
Great Wonder I Am, 
Duration, High Avia- 
tor and Iowa Wonder, 


Come at once and get your pick, or write 


BEN & ALF STUDER, WESLEY, IOWA 



































our State Fair and Internationa! prize winner. 
own likeness with such regularity. 


HARRY FAIN, 





BOARS—DUROC—BOARS 


A limited number of April farrow that have not been picked over. 
He ie one of the few boars that etamps his get after his 


Now theese boars are priced to sell, and we guarantee them to please or your money back. 


All the get of Royal Sensation, 





Emmetsburg, lowa 


BROOKDALE FARMS 


PATHFINDER’S SUPERIOR 
Heads Our Duroc Herd 


The most famous son of Pathfinder for hie age—a second prize Des Moines winner. 
by Brookdale Orion Sensation. Also fall boar pigs by Pathfinder’s Superior. 


A few boars offered 








THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 











DUROC BOARS 


am now offering boars by Royal Pathfinder, Great Orion’s Giant, the third 
rize — boar at the 1920 Iowa State Fair, and Our Royal Pathfinder, the great 


yreeding son of Royal Pathfinder. 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


Write early to get first choice of these pigs. 





RAINBOW 


‘COLONEL 


The recently made Sioux City grand champion, and at Des Moines, defeated only by 
the grand champlon, beads our Diamond Farm Duroc herd 


He's the big ET of the northwest. Ses 
by him and you wil! not doubt our word 


A. L. NEVILLE, 


2 Mammoth young boars we are offering 


Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 





DUROC BOARS AND GILTS 


4 fall boars by Great Wonder I Am: 20 fall gilts, granddaughters of Pathfinder; 


30 spring boars and 30 


epring gilts by Big Wonder | Am, Prince Pathfinder and Great Orion, Jr. Priced $50.00 and up. Herd immune. 


w. MH. ¥. H. CRAWFE FORD, 
DUROC 
FALL BOARS SHOW BOARS 
BIG TYPE BOARS 


About 85 of them, all by King Orion Cherry 
Sr. Also three late juplor yearlings, qualified to 
bead pure bred berds. Weare breeding a clase of 
hoge that appeal to every big type critic. Ming 
Orion Cherry Jr. is the big factor. Herd num. 
bers over 880 head 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
SAC COUNTY KIRON, IOWA 
Growthy epring boars, weighing up to 200 Ibs., at 
950 to 675 each, and guaranteed to please or money 
back 
Bires, Giant Investor, King Orion Cherry Jr., and 


Orion Great Sensation 2 
Bend check with first letter and if we cannot fil! 


order it will be returned. 
F. H. BAILEY, Battle Creek, lowa 


Duroc Spring Boars 


With Scale 


The get of our mammoth Koyal Orion, by King 
Orion Cherry. Also big pigs by Brookdale Orion 
Sensation, Giant Sensation and Sensation the Great. 

Our sow herd is In Keeping with the best. We are 
advertising our boars to sell. Let us hear from you 


ELMER NEWBERG, Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Duroc Herd Boar 
FOR SALE 


Orton Cherry Dream, sired by Cherry King 
Orion 241311 by King Crion Cherry 80765a and out of 
adam by Educator's Mode! 169835. Farrowed March 
12, 1918; bas 11¢-inch bone, stands 38 inches high and 
will weigh 800 pounds ip medium flesh. We guaran- 
tee this boar in every way 

Priced for quick sale at €150 
BOOTT A KUEKELER, 





c Calames, lew ns 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Am now offering choice spring boars, 
of March and April farrow, with Path 
finder and Orion Cherry King breeding 
back of them. They are priced right 


Reynolds, ilinois 





LACONA. 10W fous 





Spring Duroc Boars 
and Gilts 


Bired by the champion Giant Wonder I Am, Orion 
Sensation, Jack's Orion Sensation, Pathfinder Prince 
and others. All of good type and well grown. Every- 
thing immune 


HILLCREST FARM 


ROY DEMORY, Mer. INDIANOLA, IOWA 





Duroc Breeders Claim Our Herd Boar 


GREAT ORION SENSATION 2d 


is siring some of the greatest pigs of the year. You can go into our herd and pick his g¢¢ And 
remember his get are running with pigs sired by some of the most highly advertised boars of the breed 

For sale now: Two fall boars by old Pathfinder, dam Valley Col.; full brothers in blood to Pathmas- 
ter, the Wellendorf boar. Three by Cherry King Orion, dam by Pathfinder. We havea litter alster to Queen 
of Pathfinders, the $10,600 champion sow. We can furnish you blue blooded Durocs. 


L. BRIDENTHAL, WYMORE, NEARASKA 


CHAMPION AND PRIZE WINNING SENSATIONS 


Durocs Hard to Beat 
Our herd boar, O’Brien Sensation, junior champion in 1919; first prize senior yearling | 


at Sioux City. A son of his won junior champion and a daughter second place while he was 
grand champion. at Clay county fair 1920. Attractive young boars offered, a half dozen v« 


choice ones. The kind they all like. Priced to seil. 
MONETA, IOWA 








RIENFELD BROS., 
Two Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for *62 


A boar and gilt not related, of Critic and Illustrator breeding, weight 100 pounds. 
Pedigree with each pig. For particulars, write 


MUBRKAY, NEBK ASEA 


DUROG JERSEY SPRING BOARS 


PATHFINDER breeding, weighing 200 pounds, 
cholera immuned: price 50.00. 


Adolph Moeller, 


Cut Prices on Duroc Boars 
Spring boars weighing 175 to 200 pounds, #40; 0 
pounds and up, @50; fall boars,¢75. Papers furnished 

and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Estherville, iowa 





ALBERT A. YOUNG, 


Choice Duroc Boars 


Gilte bred or open. Pathfinder, Orion and Sensation 
blood lines. Have a few yearling sows bred. 


E. D. Michael, Selma, lowa 


Boone Trail Stock Farm 


Duroc Jersey boars and sows. Yearlings. 
fall or spring boars and bred sows. Great Wonder I 
Am, Pathfinder and Giant Reformer biood lines. 


HENRY T. LARSEN, Route 3, Eagle Grove, la. 


QUALITY DUROC 





Walcott, lows 








W. A. SCHULTZ, 
MULE FOOT HOGS. 
Have for sale at all ~~ 


times tried sows, M UL E- F oO O 5% ho O G s 











DUROCS 


Sensation Breeding 


40 Spring Boars. 
15 Tried Sows. 


40 Spring Gilts. 
1 Aged Boar 


ADAIR, IOWA 


Write 


MENEFEE & TURNER, 


Sensation Boars 


The get of Sensation's Type by Great Orion Sensa- 
tion, dams by Pathfinder'’s Tppe. One good fall boar 
by Great Orion Sensation 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


FRED KNAPP, Worthington, 0 Minn. 


HADLER’S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars sired by Great Wonder 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great 
Sensation I Am and Redeemer Pathfinder. 
Will sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Great Won- 
derl Am. Also a few Short-born bulls. 


W. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa 


Volga Valley Durocs 


At the old stand and with a little more scale this 
year we are in a position to please Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers with a good boar. 104 raised and the best 
only offered. They are by our big boar, Cherry Orion 
King except a crack litter by Brookdale Orton Sen- 
sation. Write 


J. H.MORF, 








Bandalia, lowa 





LEASANTVIEW DUROC FARM™ offers 

thirty good, big boned bears and ite, 
grown under regular farm conditions. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. H. SPARKS, Leon, lows. 





& 50 BU WS a Duroc spring boar weighing up to 
ep OU 20 Ibs. on Oct. 1. Fifteen are grandsons of 
Pathfinder, others of Orion and Colonel breeding. The 
best lot | ever raised. E, D, Darling, Estherville, Ia. 





Service males. Weanling pigs. Herd registered 


and bred: boars of al! ages. rit to head herds of 
ALLOWAY MuLE-Foor Hoe Co., Eleberry, Missourt 


the most exacting. Shallenberger Farms, Argyle, 111. 











TAMWORTHS 





—PLLP LPL ID 








Visit the Tamworth Ass’n Show at the International 


Meet us at Chicago Nov. 27-Dec. 4 


HAMBURG, MICHIGAN 


EDAR Crest 
Tamworths 

offer a 
specialty in young 
herds of 3 spring 
gilte and a boar, no 


Composed of true representatives of the Big Type hog. 


AMERICAN TAMWORTH SWINE RECORD ASSN, 
TAMWORTHS OF QUALITY 


I breed them to sell. 
22 years in the business. 























Give them a trial and be convinced of their kin, or will s¢ 

merit. I answer promptly. single individuals 
43 either sex 

E. N. BALL, HAMBURG, MICH. B. MACKO' 


F arragut, lows 





TAMWORTHS 


Spring boars and gilts, 540.258, fall 
gilts and tried sows, $70.880. T! 
animals are of the best that money could buy 
the best blood that the breed knows. Sires « 
dame are from grand champions, 


D. M. OVERHOLT, }OWA CITY, |OWA 


—— 


Ardmore Stock Farm 


Offering TAMWORTHS now. 
Ten strong fall boars, twenty spring boa 


twenty fall gilte, forty spring gilts. Chol: 
immune. 


PROPST BROS., 


B.F. Harris Farms Tamworths 


Home of Champions 


Grand Lenameten boars: Knoll David and Gien 
ary XIV. Junior champion boar: K. 8. Rival 
Grand champion sow: Miss Knowle XII 


J. M. DOWELL, Supt., SEYMOUR, ILL. 





Tamworth Breeding Stock 


200 head spring pigs— 
boars and gilts. 


Championship blood. Prices according to age 
and quality. Write or call. 


J. W. JUSTICE & SON, IOWA CITY, IOWA ‘OWA CITY, IOWA 


TAMWORTH BOARS AND GILTS 


HERD NUMBERS 140. Registered and cholera immune. Now 
€ — attractive prices on spring boars and open gilts not related. 
HB. H. CUTLE R. KR. 6, Carthage, !!!. 
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